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FOR 
Tore TR BATH 
HAND 
SAPOLIO 

* FOR 
Tomet&BATH 


Brings to the skin 
results beyond the 
ability of other 


' soaps to attain. It 
is both a cleanser 


© and exhilarator of 


the skin, and leaves 
the cuticle delicate 
as a baby’s, but 
healthy and vigor- 
ous as that of an 
athlettee dd dD A 
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Macmillan Books for New Year. Gifts 









Mr. OWEN WISTER’S ‘‘ The Seven Ages of Washington”’ 


‘The author of ‘ The Virginian’ and ‘Lady Baltimore’ has succeeded in revealing a new 
Washington—a Washington who becomes a wholly lovable man, without losing any of his 


dignity.""—Boston Herald. Illustrated in phologravure. 


NOVELS 
Miss ZONA GALE’S 
The Loves of 


Pelleas and Etarre 


‘**’The sort of message that seems to set the 
world right for even the most depressed, 
and can be depended upon to sweeten every 
moment spent over it.’""—.S. 7. Chronicle, 

Cloth, $1.50. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
Arethusa 


‘No reader of novels can afford to neglect 

so rarely interesting, artistic, and clear-cut 

a tale.’’—PAila. Public Ledger. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


MERWIN—WEBSTER’S 
Comrade John 


**A full-bodied story, workman-like and 
readable.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
Frontispiece in Colors. 


MARK LEE LUTHER’S 
The Crucible 


‘*Well written and wonderfully inter- 
esting.’’— Christian Endeavor World. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS’ 
The Convert 


‘* A brilliant novel, strong, emotional and 
magnetic.’’—A7vonaut. Cloth. $1.50. 


A. & E. CASTLE’S 
‘*My Merry Rockhurst ”’ 


‘The book is absorbing, and it is as spon- 
taneous in feeling as it is artistic in execu- 
tion.’ —Mew York Tribune. 

Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


$1.50. 


ina neat case, $2.00 net; by marl, $2.11. 


JUVENILES 
MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT'S 
Gray Lady and the Birds 


One reader writes : “If I could give a child but one book 
this year, I think it would be this.”’ 
With 36 Jull page illustrations and 12 plates 
in colors. Cloth. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89. 


CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE’S 
Nina’s Career 


** One of the best girls’ stories we have ever read.”""— The 
Congregationalist. 


Illustrated in colors, Cloth. $1.50. 


Mr. OLLIVANT’S delightful classic 
Redcoat Captain 


“* As a feat of imaginative originality this is as notable a 
book as ‘Alice in Wonderland’ or ‘Peter Pan.’"’ 
—Record-Herald. 


Charmingly illuminated, Cloth. $1.50. 


Mr. E. V. LUCAS’S Collection of 
Verses for Children 


is a delightfully selected book of verse-for-children, full 
of humor, grace and the quality we call charm. 


With illustrations in color and 
decorations. Cloth. $7.50. 


A. J. CHURCHY’S rendering of 
The Iliad for Boys and Girls 


is a simple version, closely akin to the clear, direct 
original of the undying Homeric story.”’ 


Illustrated in color. Cloth, $1.50. 


LADY TENNANT?S Stories of’ 
The Children and the Pictures 


These stories were written for her own children and each 
describes the incident, the painter, or-the subject of some 
one of the world-famous paintings in the Tennant gallery. 

Cloth, with reproductions in color, $1.50. 


MR. E. V. LUCAS’S The Gentlest Art 


A Choice of Letters from Entertaining Hands 
Bits of most interesting self-revelation from famous men and women, with a few shining 


examples from fiction. 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net; by matl, $7.35. 


Send for the New Holiday List of Books Suitable for Gifts, published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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1,500,000 BOOKS! 


These huge figures represent the 
grand total of sales, in this country 
and Great Britain, of books by 


Dr. J. R. MILLER 


The pastor-author whose pulpit is 
world-wide. 

















HIS MOST POPULAR BOOKS ARE THE FOLLOWING 
FOR THE BEST THINGS 
Dr. Miller’s latest book and one of his strongest. 











A Heart Garden Morning Thoughts 
Finding the Way The Lesson of Love 
The Upper Currents When the Song Begins 
The Building of Character The Hidden Life 

The Every Day of Life The Joy of Service 
The Golden Gate of Prayer Silent Times 

Making the Most of Life Strengtk and Beauty 
The Ministry of Comfort Things to Live for 






Any one of the above volumes sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents 





“On what missions of usefulness have these books gone! What 
incidents might be told of their helpful influence! How stimulating 
they are to the development of all that is good! Each book is in 


itself a library of wholesome, uplifting thoughts.” 
—H. P. Forp, in British Monthly. 








Dr. Miller’s Latest Booklet 


GLIMPSES OF THE HEAVENLY LIFE 


An inspiriting sermon on the sure proofs of immortality. 
By mail, 35 cents 






SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


OF 1907 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 


By EDITH WHARTON 








“The conventional phrases so near to the tip of the reviewer's pen do not seem 
applicable to the present novel, although there is not a phrase of praise that we might 
not justly apply to it. Among the works of the year it stands alone in strength and 


power, and marks the utmost achievement of the present-day novelist.” — Baltimore Sun. 
Illustrated. $1.50 








THE ROMANCE OF AN 
OLD-FASHIONED 
GENTLEMAN 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


The Interior says of this book: “It is so rare a thing in 








DAYS OFF 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


The Philadelphia North American says: *% most 
delightful companion for an idle hour is Henry Van Dyke’s new 
book, happily entitled “ Days Off.” Reading more pleasant to 
jaded minds or more con- 





the hurried, busy today to meet with that dignity and poise and 







sweet courtliness of manner 






















ducive to idle, yet philo- i 
: : 3 y ys, 
sophic, reflection would be of the far gone yesterdays 





hard to find on popular that we greet with gladness 













and reverence Mr. Smith's 
* Old-Fashionea Ge ntle- 
man.’ ”’ 

“itis both beautiful and 
true.”"— The Outlook, 


book stalls. Genial humor, 
sound sense and intimate 
knowledge of sport are here 






given concrete form.”” 


. 


ILLUSTRATED 
IN COLORS 
$1.50 














ILLUSTRATED 
IN COLORS 
$1.50 


UNDER 
THE CRUST 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 



















THE 
BROKEN ROAD 


By A. E. W. MASON 
“*He has an eye for the picturesque, the 
poetic and the hu- 
morous, and his style 
shows exquisite taste 
ands skill.’’—Vasd- 
ville American. 


** All the power and promise shown in the 
author's earlier 
books reach their 
climax in this great 
story and stamp Mr. 
Mason as one of the 
really great novelists 
of the day.’’—PAr/a. 
Ltem. 










** Tt contains work 
which Mr. Page has 
never surpassed.’’— 
The Outlook. 


Illustrated, $1.50 







Price, $1.50 






CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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MOFFAT, YARD MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY B VY FA PR & COMPANY 
The most beautiful and most distinguished gift 
book of the year at anything like the price 




















n Old school Days 


WILL CARLETON 


This exquisite new poem, full to overflowing of reminiscent charm, will go straight 
to the heart of every American of any age. With 12 full-page illustrations in colors by 
James Montcomery Fiaae. Printed in colors throughout, and every page decorated. 

Size, 6x Q inches. Boxed, $1.60 xe. ( Postage, 15 cents. ) 











MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY NEW YORK 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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MR. OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL 





E PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM is now so firmly established in the favor of the American 
fiction readers that each successive novel from his pen finds an increasing number of 


admirers. ‘*Mr. Oppenheim possesses the magic art of narration,’’ says the New York Herald. 





From “ THe Grear Secret” 


‘*« He is a born story teller and eminently enter- 


taining,”’ 


the Cleveland Leader adds: <* His latest novel is 


to quote the Boston Advertiser; while 


always his best.”” Mr. Oppenheim’s new novel, 


TO BE PUBLISHED JANUARY 11, is 


THE 
GREAT 
SECRET 


Mr. Oppenheim here deals with a stupendous 
international conspiracy in the same interest-com- 
pelling manner that characterizes his most popular 
stories. An American girl possessing both beauty 
and brains furnishes the author with a most capti- 
vating heroine. ‘* The Great Secret ’’ is replete 


with incident, all the characters are strongly drawn and humanly interesting. Superbly 


illustrated by C. D. Williams. 


«« Mr. Oppenheim’s novels have another rare merit,’ 


> points out the Louisville Courier- 


Journal, ‘« one always wishes more.’’ He grows on every reader. Here’s the list of his books: 


A Lost Leader 


A striking novel of English social and political life. 


A Maker of History 


A daring tale that ‘‘explains’’ the Russian Baltic 
fleet's attack on the North Sea fishing fleet. 


Enoch Strone: Master of Men 


A tremendously strong story of a masterful self-made 
man who made a foolish marriage early in life 


° 
A Sleeping Memory 
A remarkable story of an unhappy girl who was de- 
prived of her memory, with unlooked-for consequences. 


The Master Mummer 
‘The strange romance of beautiful Isobel de Sorrens 
and her mysterious guardian. 


Anna the Adventuress 


A surprising tale of a bold deception, with a most 
engaging heroine. 


The Traitors 


A @epitdl story of love, adventure and Russian 
intrigue in a small Balkan state. 


The Malefactor 


Che amazing story of a strange revenge. 


A Prince of Sinners 


An engrossing story of contemporary English life, 
with strongly drawn characters. 


e . . 
A Millionaire of Yesterday 
A gripping story of a wealthy West African miner 
who clears his name of a great s’ain, 


The Man and His Kingdom 


A dramatic tale of a philanthropic young English- 
man’s adventures in South America, 


om . 
Mysterious Mr. Sabin 
An ingenious story of a bold international intrigue, 
with a fascinating ‘¢ villain.’’ 


The Yellow Crayon 
Containing the exciting experiences of Mr. Sabin 
with a powerful secret society. 


The Betrayal 


A thrilling story of treachery in high diplomatic 
circles of England. 


Fully Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 each. At all Booksellers. 





LittLe, Brown & Company, Publishers, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Start the New Year with Books 
that will help : 


Housekeeping is not an easy problem. There are all sorts of 
troubles and anxieties. We think some of them can be helped 
by the use of the following books. Thousands have used and 
are using them to advantage. Why not you P 


Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book 


A superb addition to the helps we provide for housewives to make life easier. It is not 
a light task for a woman to plan meals for a household and have that variety and 
combination that are so desirable. Here in this book is a menu for every meal in 
the year, covering the first 193 pages. Then follows a great variety of luncheons, 
teas, receptions, and other functions, all illustrated, with full directions how to decorate 
and manage. The price: In cloth, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 




























Household Accounts 


A simple method of recording the daily expenses of the family. The book contains 
ruled pages, systematically and simply divided into spaces, in which are kept the 
purchases for each day, of milk, butter, eggs, meat, groceries, vegetables, etc. The 
daily expenses total up for the months, and the months for the year. There are other 
forms for recording expenses of help, light, heat, and general household expenditures in 
table and bed linens, china and kitchen utensils, etc. 

Bound in manila boards. Price, 25 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


736 pages, beautifully illustrated, bound in washable 
cloth. $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents 


Philadelpkia Cook Book & 


The book that is in over 120,000 families, and is as 
good to-day as ever. In washable cloth, $1.75 


Here’s a fine My Best 250 Recipes (new) 
: Cakes, Icings and Fillings : 
list of the best Home Candy Making 
books for the New Salads ; 
Bread and Bread Making 

household Made-Over Dishes 

: All bound in cloth. 50 cents each 

All by Mrs. Rorer Dainties 


Many Ways for Cooking Eggs (new) 


Cloth, each 35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents 
How to Use a Chafing Dish 
New Ways for Oysters 
Quick Soups 


Sandwiches 
All bound in cloth. 25 cents each 


mes 





ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
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Ready January 15th 


A NEW NOVEL 


BY 


ELLEN 


GLASGO 


Author of “The Wheel of Life,’ 


“The Deliverance,” etc. 


The Ancient Law 


Miss Glasgow is not only one of the most compelling novelists of America: her work 
shows a moral earnestness which causes it to tower above the flood of ephemeral clever 
books. With such a high aim and with an equipment of literary style, genuine feeling 
for human character, and an abiding sense of humor—it is no wonder that she has 
steadily advanced to a position where a new novel from her pen is an event of note to 


all those who take literature seriously. 


**The Ancient Law,’’ a story of Virginia, shows the author at her best. It is a story 
of human struggle and human love—the triumphant picture of a strong man, Daniel 
Ordway, dominating, by sheer force of character, a relentless combination of adverse 
circumstances. One finishes the book with fresh confidence and courage. $1.50 


VITAL BOOKS OF 1907 


Collected Verse 
Mr. Kipling’s great poetic 
achievements, in one vol- 
ume. $1.92 postpaid. 


From Sea to Sea 


New edition, complete in 
one volume. edited and re- 
vised. $1.74 postpaid. 


The Brushwood Boy 


t 
A beautiful love story, with 
new illustrations in color 
by F. H. Townsend. $1.58 
postpaid. 

| 


Many Inventions 


A new edition, uniform with 
‘*The Day’s Work,’ one of 
Mr. Kipling’s most famous 
books. $1.50. 


His Own People 
By BooTH TARKINGTON, author of ‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire,”’ Elaborately designed in color by 
Harper and Mazzanovich. Special, 99c. postpaid. 


The Good Comrade 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD. A rarely charming love- 
story, filled with clever conversation. A book 
we believe in. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Adventures in Contentment 
By Davip Grayson. A delightful tale of finding 
happiness in country living. Illustrated. $1.62 
postpaid. A 


The Traitor 
By THOMAS Drxon, Jr. ‘“ Signally the best of the 
four Mr. Dixon has produced to date.’’—Charlotte 
Observer. Four illustrations in color by Wil- 
liams, $1.50. 


The Lone Star 


By EUGENE P. LYLE, Jk ‘‘ Mr. Lyle has written 
with fire and spirit."—Brooklyn Eagle. $1.50. 


In High Places 
By DoLtoreEs Bacon. ‘ The story manifests un- 
usual quality and appeal.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. $1.50. 


To Him That Hath 
By Leroy Scott. New York, its missions, its 
thieves, its starvation, its love, form the frame- 
work of this strong novel. §1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, *’%7?"* 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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#2CURRENT = 








LITERATURE 


A Brilliant Monthly Review 
of World Events 


To get a broad, comprehensive and clear view of the great movements 
afoot on the globe, to catch the inmost spirit of the activities of the world 


—to grasp their full meaning—read CURRENT LITERATURE. 


This magazine compels reading by the tremendous interest of its sub- 
jects and their cosmic sweep. It has been brought by its editor, Edward 
J. Wheeler, to the forefront as a magazine of timeliness that 
appeals to intelligent men and women who wish to know the best that is 
said and done in all fields of human activity. “‘Its editorial review of 
current events,” says Dr. Heber Newton, “‘is the best I know.” 


Its pages are brimful of information and discussion on Politics, 
Science, Religion, Literature, Art, Music and The Drama, and of the 
people who keep the world turning around. It gives the best from all 
periodicals and keeps one abreast of the culture of the age in all lines 
of thought and achievement. To the busy man and woman it is indis- 
pensable. It is the magazine that keeps you educated. 


The ideal magazine for every home, of interest to every member of 
the family, a luxurious necessity and a necessary luxury. 


Published monthly, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy—all news stands 
Send 10 cents for sample copy and examine it carefully. 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 
41-43 West 25th Street, New York 


re 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 


THESE EDITIONS ARE EMPHATICALLY 

THE REAL THING AT THE RIGHT PRICE 

. THE New Catalogue for 1907 is now ready, and 
will be sent free on request to book-lovers anywhere that 
can be reached by mail. £4 It is simply unigue in the 
annals of catalogue making, €» is the one medium I 
rely upon for bringing The Mosher Books before the 
public. & =) BP #& Be BB # 


The only collection of genuine handmade 
paper books at popular prices in America 















The Mosher Books are sold by most good booksellers, but 
if yours do not keep them my new Catalogue will put you 
in touch with these editions. . 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


41 Exchange Street 
PORTLAND, MAINE 






Yew and Important Publications of 


THE CLARENDON PRESS 


Anglo-Saxon Commerce and Diplomacy 


Mainly in the Nineteenth Century, but brought down to the present time. By A. J. 
Sargent (M. A. Oxon.), Svo, cloth, $4.15. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 

From the Massacre of Tientsin to the Chifu of the Anti-Foreign Movement and Recent 
Convention. Economic Changes. 

Course of Trade from 1865 to 1884. Devel- Annotated Bibliography of the more - Impor- 
opment of the Policy of ‘‘Spheres of | tant Official papers and note on the Char- 
Influence.’’ acter of the Statistical Information available 

Course of Trade from 1885 to 1894. Renewal | for the Chinese Trade.| 


A History of Music in England. By Exnesr Water, M.A., D. Mus. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


The purpose of this book is to sketch the main features of English music from its earliest artistic manifestations to 
the close of the Nineteenth Century ; the expression ‘English Music" being taken to include ‘‘ music made 
in England,” and not solely ‘‘ music ‘composed by Englishmen.” 


The Oxford Book of French Verse—Thirteenth to the Nine- 


teenth Century. Chosen by st. John Lucas. Uniform with The Oxford Book of 
English Verse. Cloth extra, gilt top, $1.90. India paper, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.60. 


Heine’s Book of Songs. Translated by John Todhunter, Oxford Library of 
Translations. Cloth, $1.00. India paper, cloth, $1.50. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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TWO BOOK SPECIALS 
A $147 Set (42 Volumes) of Balzac for Only $40! 


COUR DE FRANCE EDITION 


A limited edition, each set numbered. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. With 297 choice full-page illustrations, designed by celebrated French 
artists and reproduced in photogravure by Goupil & Co., Paris. The frontispieces are 
beautifully printed in color. Text is printed on fine laid paper, English finish. Bound 
in cloth. White paper labels. Untrimmed edges; top edge gilt. 


A few sets in fine half calf binding at $90.00 a set. 


NOTES ABOUT BALZAC 


Henry James, in the “Atlantic ’’”— 

**T speak of him, and can only speak, as a man of his own craft, an emulous fellow- 
worker, who has learned from him more of the lessons of the engaging mystery of fiction 
than from anyone else, and who is conscious of so large a debt to repay that it has had 
positively to be discharged in instalments. * * * That is why he seems to have all 
the others have to tell us, with more besides, that is all his own. He lived and 
breathed in his medium, and the fact that he was able to achieve in it, as man and 
artist, so crowded a career, remains to us one of the most puzzling problems.’’ 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S WORKS 


The handsome Riverside Edition. Printed in beautiful, clear type, on fine paper. 
With 12 original etchings and a new portrait of the author. With bibliographical notes 
and a biographical sketch of Hawthorne. 


13 VOLUMES 
The $26 Edition for $12 Gr." 
The $42 Edition for $26 Gis ttc Pinte 


Both sets contain a number of volumes on which the copyright has not yet expired. 
They should not be confounded with the cheap sets of Hawthorne occasionally advertised, 
which contain only a part of his writings—the volumes which the copyright has ceased 
to protect. The Wanamaker sets include this full list of titles: 


Twice-Told Tales Our Old Home, and English Note- Books 
Mosses from an Old Manse (2 vols. ) 
The House of the Seven Gables, and French and Italian Note-Books 
The Snow Image 
A Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, and 
Grandfather’s Chair 


The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 
Septimius Felton, and, in an appen- 


The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale dix, The Ancestral Footstep 
Romance Tales, Sketches, and other Papers. With 


The Marble Faun biographical sketch 
American Note-Books Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. With indexes 


JOHN WANAMAKER oe inew YorK 
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DOCTOR ELLEN 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


is the first novel of the author who is well 


Zooee 


































known as one of the most popular contribu- 
tors to the magazines. It is a vigorous, 
romantic story of life and love in the 
Californian Sierras. The novel is so worthy 
a study of so noble a woman that it will 
become, without a doubt, one of the most 
widely read and loved books of 1908. 


I2mo. Size, 5% x 734. 325 pages. IMustratea. $1.50 


New York THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. Publishers 





MITCHELL KENNERLEY @& Publisher, NEW YORK 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND READING 
By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


A book which will make instant appeal to parents, 
teachers and librarians. It supplies in a single, handy 
and simply arranged volume a practical, workable 
guide to children’s books. There is an appendix of 
67 pages of book-lists, carefully arranged and classi- 
fied, including books in various languages, and music 


lists. Written in consultation with leading librarians. 


288 Pages, Cloth, $1.50 Net, Postpaid 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Meredith Nicholson’s 


New Novel 


RED GATE is near Glenarm House on 
Lake Annandale, the grounds made famous 
in THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND 
CANDLES. But it is an original story, 
not a sequel, for Larry Donovan, the hero 
of the new tale, is the only character who 
reappears. 

he brave, witty Irishman steps from 
second fiddle to first readily enough, and 
plays his own game as cheerily as he did 
his friend’s. 

The heroines (there are two of them) are 
charming girls, but the mystery in their 
lives makes winning them an exciting task. 
Through adventure after adventure the 
romance proceeds to an unusual climax. 

Nicholson's characters, always human and 
lovable, have never been drawn to a better 
advantage than in this new novel. The 
dialogue is keen, the humor lively, and each 
page has in it that irrepressible optimism 
characteristic of Nicholson novels. 


Rosalind at 
Red Gate 


Illustrated by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Postpaid, $1.50} 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 
Publishers, Indianapolis 








ROSALIND 
AT (at 















NEIGHBOR TO 
( The HOUSE) 


7 a 
CANDLPS) 


GATE 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 






























EVERYBODY 


Should Subscribe to 


TAYLOR-TROTWOOD 


The Great Southern Magazine 


Taylor and John Trotwood Moore, stamp it, dominate it, and 


Ci personalities of its editors, United States Senator Robt. L. 


differentiate it from all other periodicals. 


It conforms to the 


highest literary standards and diffuses sunshine, hope and hap- 


piness in every home it enters. 


It is printed on a high quality 


of magazine paper, profusely illustrated and never contains less 


than 180 pages. 


Each number is filled with the best produc- 


tions from its editors and articles from a corps of more than fifty 


able contributors. 
$1.00 A VEAR 


SAMPLE COrPy, 10 CENTS 


SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO 


Taylor-Trotwood Publishing Company 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 






When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








A Gift for Your Friend 
could hardly be found more beautiful or con- 
taining thought better calculated to be helpful 
through the year than the following book: 


EVEN THINE ALTARS 
By G. J. F. 
12mo, 113 Pages, Price 75c., Postage 7c. 


Bound in cloth, lavender and gold or white and gold. 
Printed in rubrics on fine tinted paper. 

“Almost a new revelation of the wealth and power of 
the Holy Scriptures to voice the holy passions of the 
soul.’ — Christian Standard. 

“A veritable storehouse of spiritual help and eleva- 

tion.”’—Morning Light. 

“Will doubtless be a surprise to many who imagine 
that they have a thorough knowledge of the Bible.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


NUNC LICET PRESS, 45 W. Coulter Street, Phila, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Printers 
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Famous Composers 
and Their Music 


Edited by Theodore Thomas, John 
Knowles, Paine & Karl Klauser. Illus- 
trated with 48 full- -page colored plates of 
historic, rare & unique musical instru- 
ments, & over 460 illustrations in black & 
white—many of them also full-page illus- 
trations. ‘The originals of these illustra- 
tions reproduced were collected from 
museums, conservatories, antiquaries, 
public & private collections, & other 
sources in England & on the Continent, 
by Mr. Arthur J. Mundy. Printed on 
extra quality paper, from clear type; size, 
8% x1linches. 16 vols. Vols. 1 to 6, 
matter descriptive of the great masters X 
their works, & of the history of music; 
vols. 7 to 16, selections from the works 
of the great masters—instrumental & 
vocal—regular sheet music size. Cloth 
binding, gilt top. Publisher’s _ price, 
$35.00. Our special price, $13.50. 
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THE SPLENDID HOLIDAY SALES OF 


PATTY OF THE PALMS 








Adam C. Haeselbarth’s new novel 
of Porto Rico and its cordial reception 
by critics prove its merit. 


“A story par excellence.” —Detroit Times, 


“ A love story exceedingly pleasant,”—/N, V. 


World. 

“The focusing of light upon a spot where it 
is greatly needed.” — Christian Work and 
Evangelist, 


“Doubtless the best description of Porto 
Rico yet published.” —Syracuse Herald. 


§] An all-the-year-round book of the 
distinctive sort. At your bookseller’s 
$1.25, or sent post-paid for $1.35. 
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"BEHIND THE SGENES WITH THE MEDIUMS” 


BY DAVID P. ABBOTT 
A new book explaining valuable secrets, few of 


which have ever before reached the general public. 


Send for descriptive circular 
328 pages. Price, $1.50, postpaid 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
1322 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


HELPS AND HINTS IN NURSING 
By J. Q. Griffith, M. D. 


Every family should own a copy of this comprehensive book. 
It is the sick-room’s friend, with its advice as what to do, and 
how to do it, at all times. Illustrated. 480 pp. $1.50, postage 
15 cents. Forsale at all book-stores. ; 

Ss. M. DAWSON 
1336 South 13th Street 


Philadelphia 


Cc. J. PRICE 
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Invites the attention of Book-Lovers and those forming 
Fine Libraries to his collection of First and Choice 
Editions of Standard Authors, Americana, books illus- 
trated by Cruikshank, Leech, and “ Phiz,”’ first editions 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Leigh Hunt, etc. 
Devoting his attention exclusively to the choicer class 
of books, and with experienced agents abroad, he is able 
to guarantee the prompt and efficient execution of all 
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HARPER’S LATEST FICTION 


THE WEAVERS 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 
“As usual, Sir Gilbert Parker gives us the leading 
novel of the year.”,—Vew York Herald. 
“Tt has all the power of “The Right of Way’ 
and greater richness of color.” —Aaltimore Sun. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
ANCESTORS 


By Gertrude Atherton 


*** Ancestors’ is an able book. The forward move- 
ment is so swift as to carry one on with a sense of 
growing excitement; the story proceeds breathlessly. 
And the greater achievement is to end with an 
account of the recent earthquake without producing 
an anticlimax.”—Vew York Evening Post. 


Price, $1.75 
WALLED IN 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
A motor accident, and the strange love story that grew out of it. 
“A gratifying, earnest, and efficient piece of work.” —New York Sun. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
A HORSE’S TALE 


By Mark Twain 


One of the best short stories that Mark Twain ever wrote. It is a story of 
the West, of officers and soldiers and a delightful little girl and a horse. Surely, 
there never was such a thoroughly admirable horse in fiction, but at the same time the 
reader sees that it is a very real horse indeed. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00 
MONEY MAGIC 


By Hamlin Garland 


The magic of money gives a Western girl the chance of self-development, when 
another magic, love, appears. An interesting romance of the West. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
EMERALD AND ERMINE 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress ’’ 





From “ THE WEAVERS’ 


Set in “aland of green twilights and solitudes,” a land of shining streams, of stately 
folk living in stately chateaux, and of picturesque and devoted peasants, the story moves 
toward its climax with steadily increasing interest, through absorbing scenes of excitement. 


Illustrated in color by the Author. Price, $1.50 Net. 
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QHHGYG)_ BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS \GQGOGS 
TWO IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Castles and Chateaux of 








Old Navarre 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN, author of ‘‘ Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine,’’ etc. 
Illustrated with eight colored plates and 32 duogravures from drawings by Blanche McManus. 
Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 

There is a special charm to the magnificent chateaux and castles of the kingdom of 


Navarre and the Basque Provinces that will appeal strongly to all lovers of Old World romance. 


Castles and Keeps of Scotland 


By FRANK ROY FRAPRIE, author of ‘‘Among Bavarian Inns,” etc. Illustrated with 


many reproductions in color and duogravure of original photographs. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, boxed, $3.00. 


Much of the thrilling history and romance of the Middle Ages is necessarily connected with 


the castles and keeps which are the subject of this volume, which are haunted by myriads of 
memories of bygone romantic days. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


A ist of Calked-abont Bonks 





AS THE HAGUE ORDAINS—Journal of a Russian 
Prisoner’s Wife in Japan 


“Instantly takes rank as far above anything preceding it, and worthy to be classed 
with the best fiction of the Franco-German War.’’—Living Age. ~ Circular free. 
(Fourth printing. $1.50 net.) 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR’S THE HELPMATE 


** An advance on ‘ The Divine Fire.’ ’”’—London Times. 
‘*The most effective, the most humanly splendid story of the year,.’’—7he 
Independent. (Third printing. $1.50.) 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN’S ALICE-FOR-SHORT 


‘*A remarkable example of the art of fiction at its noblest.”,-—Dza/. (Sixth printing. 
$1.75.) 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN’S JOSEPH VANCE 


** The first great English novel that has appeared in the twentieth Tel ’—Lewis 
Melville, in New York Times Saturday Review. (Sixth printing. $1.75. 


BURTON E. STEVENSON’S THAT AFFAIR 
AT ELIZABETH 


By the author of ‘‘ The Marathon Mystery,” etc. ‘*‘ Well-sustained mystery, 
plausible complications, and dramatic climaxes. A brisk, diverting tale.’””—Brooklyn 
Eagle. $1.50. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY iw Yor 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
1723-1792 


=n], NE of England's most famous 
’ painters. Noted especially for his 
portraits. Born in Devonshire, at 
Plympton Earle, on July 16, 1723, 
he was the son of the Rev. Samuel 
Reynoids, master of the grammar 
school at Plymptcn, St. Mary, Plymouth. At 
eighteen he was sentto London to study with 
Hudson, and was soon surpassing his master. 
In 1749 he went to Italy, and studied in 
Rome, after which he painted in Florence, 
Parma and Venice. Returning to London in 
1750, he was soon the most fashionable 
portrait painter of his time, though Opie, 
Gainsborough and Hoppner were among his 
contempvraries. When the Royal Academy 
was founded, in 1768, he was made president, 
and was knighted by the king, becoming 
painter in ordinary to the king after the death 
of Allan Ramsay. 

Reynolds has been celled by Ruskin the 
“prince of portrait painters.’ It is estimated 
that he painted between two and three thou- 
sand portraits,among them likenesses of Gold- 
smith, Dr. Johnson, David Garrick,the Duchess 
of Devonshire, and “Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse.’ These portraits are said to be 
“an epitome of the London society of his day.” 
He died in London, on February 23, 1792 
















































































































PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


STRINGER LAWRENCE 


From THE PRIVATE COLLECTION oF MR JOHN WANAMAKER 


COPYRIGHT 1907 BY THe Book News MONTHLY 
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FE feel rather more grown- 
up at $1.00 a year than 
we did at 50 cents. The 

horizon of possibilities has broad- 
ened out before us, and the fasci- 
nation of “going ahead” has put 
all sorts of little temptations into 
our minds. There is, apparently, 
such a big place in the world just 
waiting to be filled by a maga- 
zine like ours—a magazine that 
touches life so intimately on its 
artistic and literary sides. There 
are already enough, and more 
than enough, of periodicals of 
fiction, of current events, of 
travel, of education, of art; but 
of magazines that combine art, 
literature, travel and education, 
with each section representative 
of the best in its particular field, 
there is practically none. So 
into this vacant place we propose 
to come, not with a blare of 
trumpets and a thousand prom- 
ises that we cannot fulfil, but, we 
trust, with a becoming dignity 
and a consistent good faith. We 
exist to help more than to en- 
tertain ; to satisfy not for the mo- 
ment, but for all time. We aim 
to make no appeal save to the 
refined taste; to aid in the for- 
warding of no ambition save that 
which has for its end a more 
general culture. We have been 
and always will be careful about 
the persons we select as contrib- 
utors to the magazine. They 
must have a certain standing in 
the world of literature or of art; 
they must bring to us something 
that we know will be wanted by 
our readers. For the readers of 
Tue Book News MonrHLY 
have not been used to anything 
crude, unstable or unreliable. 
Our public is a critical public; it 
knows a good picture when it 
sees one, and is educated to a 
point where artistic make-up, 
typographical excellence and the 
best that efficient editorial labor 











Illustrations for 
“Whitby” 


(February) 


can produce are not lost upon it. 

For the coming year there are 
big plans, and many of them. To 
write about them .all would re- 
quire a volume. But w wish to 
tell you something about them 
just the same, so we'll spend a 
minute or so doing it. For fur- 
ther information we recommend 
a small booklet that we have just 
printed. Your post-card request 
will bring one as long as our 
supply holds out. 


Features for 1908 


The special Authors’ Numbers 
for 1908 will be better than any 
we have yet issued. The pictures 
will be more choice, and great 
pains is being taken to have 
them exceptionally well printed. 
In quantity they will exceed any 
effort we have ever made. The 
subjects, so far as they are plan- 
ned in detail, will include, after 
the January issue, May Sinclair, 
George Meredith, William Dean 
Howells, Edward Everett Hale, 
Mark Twain and A. C. Benson. 
Among the contributors will be 
Mary Moss, Henry Mills Alden, 
\V. de Wagstaffe—better known 
as “Pendennis” — Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Talcott Williams, 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Ella 
Hepworth Dixon, and many 
more, chosen in every case for 
some particular qualification. 
Everything that can be, will be 
done to make these numbers in- 
teresting, attractive and of last- 
ing value. 

For our color inserts we have 
taken paintings of more than the 
usual significance. Velasquez, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, De Neuville, 
Bouguereau, and others of that 
class, will be represented. The 
collection will be the first of its 
kind to come on the market, and 
will of itself be worth more than 
the price of the magazine that 
contains it. 
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One of our best features for 
the year will be the travel 
sketches. The illustrations to 
these will be plentiful; the 
subjects will cover many and 
widely. distributed regions. 
There will be the land of 
“Lorna Doone,” by Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton; Tan- 
giers, by Ezra Pound; Lit- 
erary London, by Dr. J. K. 
Dixon, and a number of oth- 
ers. Perhaps none of these 
will be more entertaining than 
the one for the February 
number, Whitby, by Rollin L. 
Dixon, Dr. Dixon’s son, and 
an artist of some ability. Mr. 
Dixon spent a great deal of 
time in the little fishing-town 
above which towers the mon- 
astery where Czdmon, the 
early English poet, had _ his 
vision and sung, and besides a 
large collection of photo- 
graphs, none of which have 
ever before been printed, there 
will be numerous pen sketches 
and wash drawings by Mr. 
Dixon, taken from notes that 
he made on the spot. 

Of miscellaneous articles of 
literary and general interest, 
there will be from two to four 
a month, by some of the best 
writers in the land and in 
England. One series in espe- 
cial ought to please many 
readers—‘‘Great American 
Dramatists,” by Montrose J. 
Moses. ‘This begins in the 
February number; and_ the 
subjects will include Henry 
Arthur Jones, Bronson How- 
ard, Some Women Dramatists, 
Some Melodramatists, Clyde 
Fitch, The Essentials of an 
American Play, The Ibsen 
Girl and the Gibson Girl, and 
David Belasco. Mr. Moses is 
one of the best-known dra- 
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Illustrations for “‘ The New 
Books of the Month” 


matic critics in America, and 
he writes most entertainingly. 
The Educational lessons 
will be continued during 1908; 
some good material is on hand 
for “The Old Bookshop”; 
“Timely Topics” will come in 
for more attention, and “The 
New Books of the Month” 
will be developed into the best 
thing of the sort securable—a 
complete guide to new publica- 
tions, copiously illustrated and 
always up-to-date. The other 
review sections wiil be well 
cared for, Dr. Williams main- 
taining his department, and 
carefully selected writers con- 
tributing the longer reviews. 





Notes from the Business 
Office 

Just one word more—for 
the past two months subscrip- 
tions to THE Book News 
MonrtuLy have come pouring 
in. From the orders it looks 
as if a good many people 
have received the magazine 
for a Christmas gift. The 
older subscribers continue to 
be interested in the most en- 
thusiastic way, and thousands 
of new people who never 
knew us before are taking no- 
tice of the development of the 
magazine and are calling for 
it. Indeed, there have been 
requests for subscriptions for 
five years, eight years and ten 
years. Unfortunately, we do 
not feel that we can take or- 
ders of this kind—not at the 
present rate, surely. We are 
satisfied that we shall be able 
to make a magazine which, if 
our friends acquire the habit 
of having it, they will not care 
to be without so long as they 
can get it for so fair a price 
as $1.00 a year. 


; Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, care of Tue Book 
News Monruty. Otherwise we cannot hold ourselves responsible for their 


safety. All 


other communications should be addressed to THe Book News MontHty. Money orders 


should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker, 
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N an article on ‘“Fiction—its 
Place in the National Life,” 


I which Sir Gilbert Parker 
© 2) contributes to the December 
number of “The North 
American Review,” he says: 
“To the novelist you come for a story, 
first and before all; and it is the first and 
last thing he should give you. In the 
telling of it he may exhaust the knowl- 
edge of the universe, he may write what is 
literature and present the truth of life as 
well; but the story, a simple and elemen- 
tary thing, is the basis of all. Man’s first 
instinct in his elementary moods is for 
the story pure and simple, though that 
story may be the story of a soul, not the 
exciting accidents of flood and_ field. 
Genius tells the story, and reaches ‘the 
universal heart’ as well.” Or rather, one 
might say, it is the genius of the story- 
teller that makes the story reach the uni- 
versal heart; for the story-teller, like the 
poet, is born, and not made. This may be 
very simply illustrated in everyday life. 
Two men will tell the same story ; one nar- 
rator will fail utterly to move you and 
will scarcely hold the attention of his lis- 
teners ; in fact, he will probably bore them; 
while the other will succeed in compelling 
interest and exciting laughter or tears in 
his auditors. It not infrequently happens 
that the story itself is indifferent in qual+ 
ity, but the story-teller’s art has invested 
it with a human and dramatic interest 
which appeals to the “elementary moods” 
of men and women. 
It is as a story-teller that Sir Gilbert 
Parker makes his chief claim to be ranked 
high among writers of fiction. Whatever 
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Sir Gilbert Parker 


The Man and the Novelist 
By James MacArthur 
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subject may occupy his attention, whether 
it be the story of a soul, the study of a 
character, or a tale of action; however he 
may have failed or succeeded in impress- 
ing his readers with the milieu of his 
novels, he has never failed to engage the 
public mind in his story-telling qualities, 
and the growth of interest in his succes- 
sive books has been steadily cumulative. 
Even as a raconteur this same instinct of 
the story-teller distinguishes Sir Gilbert. 
Some years ago, when I was in London, I 
had the pleasure of listening to him while 
he told me the story that was printed sub- 
sequently under the title, “The Lane that 
Had No Turning,” and I confess that the 
tale as he narrated it had even more 
“thrill” to it than the published version. 
Of all public entertainers we are most 
grateful to the man or woman who can 
tell a good story, and there are few nov- 
elists to-day who can excel the author of 
The Weavers in this art. 

“A book is a personality,” says Sir Gil- 
bert in the article already alluded to, 
“though the author be hidden behind what 
he creates. That is, saturated, as he may 
have been by a hundred masters—and the 
more catholic he is the better for himself— 
out of all his education, out of all he has 
seen and read, out of the crucible where 
everything has been’ fused, by his own 
character.” The force of this truth is more 
clearly manifested in the literary career 
of Gilbert Parker than in most writers, 
because of the marked vigor and active 
power of his emphatic individuality. You 
may read the man in his books, the evo- 
lution of his mind, the gathering forces 
of character, the expansion of his imagi- 
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nation, and the domination of certain ideas 
coinciding with the call of certain ideals. 
Or if you follow the lines of his life from 
the land of his nativity on through the 
years of travel and sojourning to and fro 
on the earth to the established course of 





Sir Gilbert Parker 


The Parliamentarian 


his present seat of action in London, you 
may also find the metamorphoses of tem- 
perament and character reflected in his 
work. Without being necessarily auto- 
biographic in character, the constituent 
elements of autobiography are persistent 
in so far as the fruits of experience and 
observation enter into the analysis of hu- 
man nature, and are transfused by the 
imaginative process of the artist. The 
career of Sir Gilbert Parker as a man 
of affairs and his career as a member of 
the literary guild are more closely allied 
than in the case of most statesmen. In 
this respect his life and career furnish an 
interesting contrast to that of Lord Bea- 
consfield, whose political life was, and still 
remains, a thing apart from his literary 
activity. I can do no more in the space 





allotted to me here than briefly to indi- 
cate the parallel lines upon which Sir Gil- 
bert’s career as a publicist and littérateur 
have run together ; the reader may follow 
them more closely for himself if he choose 
to make the interesting study. 

Sir Gilbert was born in Ontario on No- 
vember 23, 1862. His father was Captain 
Parker, and he himself sustains the mili- 
tary traditions of the family as Honorary 
Colonel of the First Kent Volunteer Ar- 
tillery. But the army does not seem to 
have had any attraction for him, his early 
inclinations leaning toward the Church. 
He matriculated in the University of 
Toronto with the idea of taking holy 
orders in the Church of England, and, 
besides attending lectures in divinity, he 
assisted the late Canon Bleasdell in par- 





Sir Gilbert Parker 


Honorary Colonel of the First Kent Royal 
Garrison Artillery 


ish work for a time. A seemingly un- 
toward circumstance is ofttimes the lead- 
ing string of a lifetime. Lameness balked 
Sir Walter Scott of his ambition to be a 
soldier and made him turn novelist; the 
spitting of a little blood, as signalized in 











“Ordered South,’ very early in life 
changed the face of earth and sky for 
Stevenson, and determined the bent of his 
literary life. At the age of twenty-four 
young Parker was compelled by illness 
to set aside his clerical aspirations and to 
go so far afield as Australia in search of 
health. He had already developed a jour- 
nalistic gift, and while in Australia he 
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served to show his prowess as a story- 
teller and his skill in using the human 
stops of pathos and delicate humor. There 
be readers, not a few indeed, who will tell 
you they would not exchange the Parker 
of the Pierre stories for the popular author 
of The Right of Way and The Weavers. 

Sir Gilbert’s first novel, The Chief Fac- 
tor, like those which followed soon after, 





Sir Gilbert Conversing with King Edward 


became associate editor of the Sydney 
“Morning Herald,” and wrote a number 
of newspaper and magazine articles. 
Strange to say, that except in one or two 
fugitive short stories, he has never drawn 
to any extent on his sojourn in Australia 
for literary ends. It was the call of the 
homeland he heard first when he began to 
write fiction. About this time he fell under 
the spell of Pierre and His People, to be 


followed by An Adventurer of the North - 


and 4 Romany of the Snows. He caught 
for the first time the spirit of the French- 
Canadian character in his woodland haunts 
and fastnesses, and translated him into 
human terms that won for him the ad- 
miration and love of mankind. It was 
still a small and restricted theater of action 
for his latent powers as a novelist, but it 





The Trespasser, The Trail of the Sword, 
The Translation of a Savage, had their 
scenes laid in Canada. The Chief Factor 
was subsequently withdrawn from circu- 
lation by him; the other titles may be re- 
membered as making a distinctive appear- 
ance in the once familiar “Town and 
Country Library.” One of the most 
charming and delightful stories he has 
ever written was When Valmond Came to 
Pontiac—a variation of the Lost Napoleon 
theme, and a perfect gem. It was not 
until The Seats of the Mighty was pub- 
lished in 1896 that our author commanded 
wide public attention, and entered the lists 
of what has come to be known since then 
as “the best-sellers.” This book sold over 
one hundred thousand copies—a big sale 
for those days, but one that was to be 
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vastly surpassed by The Right of Way 
and The Weavers, of these days. There 
followed The Battle of the Strong, in 
which the author broke fresh ground for 
the first time. 

From being concerned with native stud- 
ies of the soil, partaking of character and 
idyllic nature sketches, as exemplified in 
the French-Canadian stories, Mr. Parker 
had become more interested in the wider 
field of historical research, which resulted 
in his Canadian historical novels. ‘Taking 
a broader stand on national life and char- 
acter, he conceived the novel which has 
‘Beauty Steele” for its exponent, and 
here for the last time, so he has assured 
us, the pen of the Canadian author ceased 
to concern itself with his native country. 

After extensive travel, Gilbert Parker 
settled in England, where he became 
actively engaged in public affairs, and 
entered Parliament as member for Graves- 
end. His political activity as a leader 
among the younger set of the Conservative 
party has made him a recognized factor 
in directing its policies, and in 1902 he 
was created a Knight by King Edward. 
Although A Ladder of Swords appeared 
after The Right of Way, it was more of 


a romantic recreation than a serious novel 
of strong purpose and aspiration. It is 
with The Weavers that we measure Sir 
Gilbert’s sustained powers as a novelist 
since he wrote The Right of Way, and in 
it we perceive the maturity of his mind, 
the growth of the national idea, the glow 
of his imagination, the firm grasp of eth- 
ical purpose, the larger faith in the mighty 
hopes which make us men under all flags. 
Little need be said here of this remark- 
able novel, which has already found its 
way into the reading homes of two conti- 
nents. One might expatiate on-its won- 
derful panoramic pictures of the kaleido- 
scopic East, and enlarge on the moving 
drama, centered in and controlled by its 
Quaker hero, which is enacted against the 
barbaric splendor of this Oriental back- 
ground. Suffice it that it meets the test 
the author sets others of his craft, because 
he has rigidly required it of himself when 
he says: “There is only one test for a 
novel : that it be first and before all a well- 
constructed story; that it deal sincerely 
with human life and character ; that it be 
eloquent of feeling, have insight and rev- 
elation ; that it preserve idiosyncrasy ; and, 
above all, that it be sane and healthy.” 


Gray Voyagers 
The Southward Flight of the Wild Geese 
By Isabel S. Mason 


F iW) HEN Winter’s silver clarion calls 
Across the fleece-engirdled sky ; 


! 


The bugle note responsive falls 


From wild-heart Freedom circling high. 
Then southward shapes the argent wedge, 
Gray voyagers limned on the blue; 
And gazing from my earth-bound ledge 

My captive heart trails southward too. 


They wing the Hallway of the Wind, 

They sweep unfettered, swift and strong ; 
My lone heart yearning far behind, 

Alas, it cannot follow long. 
For Distance in dim silence wraps 

The clangor of their parting knell; 


The jubilant trumpet sounding taps, 
In token of a long farewell. 
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Sir Gilbert at Work and at Play 


A Glimpse of His Home Life, His Parliamentary Duties, His Book-Writing 
and His Recreations 


By a London Correspondent 


(From an authentic interview of recent date) 


ERHAPS few men in the 
English-speaking world lead 

r more strenuous and ample 
(S 2) lives than Sir Gilbert 
Parker. It was prophesied 

when he went into Parlia- 

ment that he would neglect literature, and 
that the quality of his work might be af- 
fected by the material surroundings of 
political and parliamentary life. The oppo- 
site, however, is the case. Taking a very 
prominent part in Parliament and in the 
political life of the British Empire, Gilbert 
Parker has proved that literature and 
politics are not incompatible, and that the 


r 
; 


element of imagination which is supposed 
to be the sole property of the writer and 
romancist is also a secret of statesman- 
ship. Political life has broadened the in- 
tellectual horizon of the author of The 
Right of Way; it has developed his energy 
and analysis of humanity, and, what is of 
immense importance to all those who 
have loved and admired his work, the old 
fastidiousness and _ refinement remain 
which have given such style to his writing 
and such character to his productions. 
With equal facility and equal concen- 
tration, Gilbert Parker does his duty as 
a public man, representing his constitu- 





Sir Gilbert and Lady Parker 


At the door of their country house preparatory to setting out for the golf links 
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1. Sir Gilbert Parker's Country Home 
2. The Study in Sir Gilbert’s Home 


This house was'built by John of Gaunt in the fifteenth century, and was used as a hunting lodge. 
It is at East Grinstead, Sussex 
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ency of Gravesend, and in his latest book, 
The Weavers, appeals again—more pow- 
erfully, more poignantly, more deeply 
than ever before—to his great circe 
of readers. Perhaps of all modern 
writers none is so little satisfied with 
his work—probably none so_ expen- 
sive to the publisher. Gilbert Parker 
goes over his manuscript and his proofs 
again and again and again. His chief 
idea seems to be how he can tell his story 
in the fewest and simplest and most sym- 
pathetic words. He is not precise in his 
style. He aims at saying exactly what is 
in his mind to say. Thoroughness is 
probably one of the greatest secrets of 
his success. It is a well-known fact in the 
political world of Great Britain that his 
constituency is the best organized and the 
most perfectly worked of all the constit- 
uencies of the Kingdom. When Unionist 
members were falling like ninepins at the 
last election, and their party was almost 
swept out of existence by the attacks of 
their opponents, he increased his majority 
over the previous election of 1900. 

He is the most systematic of men. Peo- 
ple wonder how he accomplishes so much 
in all departments of life that strain the 
strongest constitutions, nerves and mental 
endurance to the utmost. He says it is 
system. It is doing only what is neces- 
sary to do, and never doing an unneces- 
sary thing. He does not despise social 
life, yet it is his servant. Fora year at a 
time he will not dine out, though his own 
house and his own table are open to hun- 
dreds of friends, who recognize and ap- 
preciate a very delicate and artistic hos- 
pitality ; but for that he is indebted most 
largely to Lady Parker, who is an Amer- 
ican by birth, and has the same capacity 
for systematizing the social side of their 
life as Sir Gilbert has for systematizing 
his political and literary life. 

During four days of the week, Sir Gil- 
bert Parker lends every energy he pos- 
sesses, every faculty, absolutely and com- 
pletely to his work in Parliament. When 
he is writing a book the other three days 
are spent out of town, in the country, in 
perfect quiet, down at East Grinstead, in 
Sussex. He has a little house, six hun- 
dred years old, which once belonged to 
John of Gaunt. There he concentrates 
himself upon the work in hand. His holi- 


days are few, but most judiciously and 
advantageously arranged. A few weeks 
at Marienbad yearly constitutes his out- 
ing. If in the winter he goes to Egypt, 
or Italy, or Spain, it is to settle down and 
work. It can be safely said that no dis- 
tractions of life ever come between Sir 
Gilbert Parker and his work. He is a 
master of the conventions of the life in 
which he lives. Popular in society, he is 
no less popular in Parliament and in the 
literary world. He says himself that as 
a boy he was not orderly, as few people 
of literary temperament are, but while he 
was still in his teens he determined to be- 
come systematic and exact, and few men 
map out their days, their weeks, their 
months, their years, so carefully, and live 
out their schemes so thoroughly. Every 
day, year in, year out, while he is in town, 
he mounts his horse at the foot of the 
Duke of York steps at twelve o’clock pre- 
cisely, and trots and canters for an 
hour in the park; of a week-end 
he plays golf; when he gets an op- 
portunity he rows a boat. Every morn- 
ing he rises at a quarter past seven, 
breakfasts at half-past eight, and is hard 
at work at his desk by nine. Then 
three hours’ work till twelve ; after which 
he rides in the park; then luncheon; then 
the House of Commons at half-past two, 
that is, when Parliament is sitting; from 
half-past two till eleven at night, with a 
break of an hour for dinner—that is the 
parliamentary life of the author of The 
Weavers. At the same time, he is in great 
demand as a chairman at public meetings, 
to preside at public dinners—which he has 
practically discarded the last few years— 
and to speak for his party in different 
parts of the country. He has the dis- 
tinguished honor of being the Honorary 
Colonel of the First Kent Royal Garrison 
Artillery, and is an ardent advocate of 
compulsory training of the youth of the 
country as volunteers for home defense. 

The only difference parliamentary and 
political life has made in Gilbert Parker’s 
literary work is that now he produces 
fewer books and writes fewer stories ; but 
he does produce and he does write, and he 
is convinced that the slower production 
and the slower writing are better for his 
work. No one can read The Weavers 
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without seeing and realizing that the old 
fresh spirit is in it, the old grip and fire 
and delicacy of imagination which made 
his early story, Pierre and His People, an 
instant success. Few people know that 
Gilbert Parker spent nearly four years 
of his life in the South Seas, having his 
headquarters at Sydney, Australia, and 
that there is scarcely a corner of the anti- 
podean world that he has not visited— 
Australia, New Zealand, _Tasmania, 
Samoa, Tonga, New Caledonia, New 
Guinea, the New Hebrides, Tahiti, the 
Straits Settlements—while he has also 
traveled in India, China, South Africa, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, and 


all the countries of Europe, besides hav- 
ing made the far north of the Dominion 
of Canada and the old province of Quebec 
all his own. Probably there are few peo- 
ple who are more alert, amusing, and bet- 
ter conversationalists than he is, and there 
are many people in both hemispheres who 
think that he tells a story as well on his 
feet as in his books. ‘There is nothing 
Bohemian in his personal appearance, and 
there is nothing Bohemian in his life. 
Healthy in body, healthy in mind, refined 
in face and manner, he is, as his books 
are, sane, leaning toward optimism rather 
than toward the dark view of life, straight, 
sincere and strong. 





By the Old World Garden 
Sir Gilbert and Lady Parker at home in East Grinstead 
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A Quaint Country Home 





Where Sir Gilbert Writes When Out of Town 


By Henry James Forman 


HE house which Sir Gilbert 
and Lady Parker occupy at 
T Homestall is inspiring and 
@ w) rich in historic suggestion. 
It has enough background to 
fit out a castle or two. 
Homestall is situated in a small valley, 
like a cup, brimming over with sunshine. 
A fringe of wood surrounds Sir Gilbert’s 
property, giving it an air of deep seclu- 
sion. 

The cottage itself is of stone, and over 
six hundred years old. John o’ Gaunt, 
Shakespeare’s “time-honored Lancaster,” 
used this retreat as a hunting-lodge in the 
days of the Black Prince. It is fashioned 
in the architecture of that time, and is in 
every feature redolent of the historic past. 


The low-ceiled rooms, the lattice windows, 
the narrow stairways, give one an idea 
of the comforts and discomforts of life in 
those days. Much has, of course, been 
done to make the interior of the house 
modern, but nevertheless it still maintains 
its air of antiquity. A great iron plate, 
with the arms of Gaunt, still decorates the 
hearth in the living-room, and many other 
Lancastrian symbols are still to be found 
there. The very furniture Lady Parker 
has placed there is quaintly suggestive of 
the period in which the house was built. 

It is in his study in this house that Sir 
Gilbert does virtually all of his literary 
work. Here he wrote his most recent suc- 
cess, The Weavers, and a number of other 
stories. In this green and peaceful vale 





The Old Well 


A picturesque spot in Sir Gilbert's garden 
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of Sussex he wrote his stirring descrip- 
tions of the bright-colored, teeming, pas- 
sionate life of Egypt. Never was the 
writer so impressed with the power of 
imagination as when he read that vivid 
novel and then saw that quiet bit of rural 
England wherein it was written. With this 
as a background Sir Gilbert, by sheer force 
of will, banishes all extraneous matters, 
and only admits the life of imagination, 
which is to him the real life. For, although 
he does not say so, Sir Gilbert is a novelist 
who amuses himself with politics rather 
than a politician who unbends to write 
novels. 

The future seems bright for Sir Gilbert 
Parker, in both of his capacities—as a 
politician and as a novelist. Though still a 
young man, he has already achieved much 
in both domains. And yet he impresses 
one as being only at the beginning of his 
career. Mighty dreams and great plots for 





future novels possess his mind. It was 
the good fortune of the writer last summer 
to hear the outline of some of these books 
to be, and it seemed as though they must 
surpass many of the earlier ones that 
brought their creator his present celebrity. 
The craftsman is surer of his craft now, 
and the talent has arrived at full maturity. 

An interesting point that may be added 
is that, in spite of the romantic character 
of Sir Gilbert’s novels, he is in effect a 
realist. Virtually every incident in his 
books has some prototype in an actual oc- 
currence, every character in some actual 
person. It was amazing to hear of the 
divers incidents and characters that form 
the powerful and intricate structure of 
The Weavers. One can never realize the 
power of art so thoroughly as when a 
great master deploys the materials out of 
which he builds by his art the mighty 
structure, 


“Laurence Hope” 
(Author of “ Love Hymns of India’’) 


In Memoriam 


By W. G. Tinckom-Fernandez 





AD singer of life’s joy and pain, 
What secrets are there now to tell, 


Where you will never hear again 
The tinkle of the camel’s bell ? 


Where never dawn across the sands 
May, rosy-fingered, steal the night; 

Where Lotus in the lover’s hands 
Must ever wither out of sight? 


Where all the passion and the fret 

Has fled before an endless peace ; 
And neither pleasure nor regret 

Bring to Desire their quick surcease? 


Where never lengthen shadows gray, 
Where laughter-music never fell,— 


Sad singer, here must end the day— 


\Wan meadow-land of Asphodel. 
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Is Rhyme Worth While? 





An Inquiry and Some Literary History 


By Arthur Stringer 


HAT is the use of rhyme? 
Has it not hampered and sti- 
W fled the modern poet? Is it 
2) not a hand-cuff on the wrist 
@. as 


of song? And is not the 
day approaching when this 
shackle of restraint must be shaken off? 

For our literature bristles with the 
barbed shafts flung at rhyme. Gascoigne 
preached against it. Jonson poked fun 
at it. Dryden and Marvel burlesqued its 
use. And even Shakespeare could not re- 
sist a jibe or two. Milton complains that 
“the jingling sounds of like endings was 
a fault avoided by the learned ancients,” 
and Goldsmith speaks contemptuously 
enough of “the vile monotony, the charac- 
teristic of modern verse.” In our own 
day Mr. Howells has talked of “these arti- 
ficial trammels of verse,” a great English 
poet has declared that rhyme is the “mean- 
imgless remnant of an unmerited captiv- 
ity,’ and from time to time we witness 
more or less impatient and persistent ef- 
forts on the part of the poets to fling off 
the heavy chain. 

This revolt against rhyme, indeed, seems 
to be a widening one. It is no longer 
sporadic and underground; it is out- 
spoken and audacious. Once it was only 
a tendency to look askance upon the “pur- 
ple band on the princely toga of the poet.” 
Now it is even asked if rhyme should not 
be banned and forbidden, and from time 
to time a singer crops up who will have 
nothing to do with “the vile monotony.” 
If he is a Symons or a Gilder or a Crosby, 
he still hesitates between the formal and 
the informal. If he is a Walt Whitman, 
the man, if not the movement, finally tri- 
umphs. If he is of the lesser brood, he at 
least adds to the curiosities of literature. 

Thus, when that young neo-pagan, Mar- 
cel Schwob, startled Paris with his Mimes, 
every selection between its covers, as had 
happened still earlier when M. de Souza 
had issued his L’Almanack des Poétes, 
was written in vers libre. It was, we 
were told, a counterblast against the older 
and more formal versification, which was 





reducing all individuality to one common 
and sadly compressed mold. Hereafter, it 
was rumored, the liberated poet should 
sing freely and lightly, like the lark. His 
voice should be as open and untrammeled 
as the voice of waters. Vers libre should 
be the music of the future! 

The result, even in so small an instance, 
was not without its significance. The dif- 
ferent poems of the emancipating De 
Souza volume, which was to give the poets 
that freedom of utterance for which they 
had chafed so long, failed to reveal any 
newer intensity of feeling or forcefulness 
of thought, just as they failed to show 
distinguishing definiteness of form, or any 
especial infusion of subjective values. The 
entire volume, in fact, might readily have 
passed for the outpourings of a single 
writer. The verses seemed flabby and 
invertebrate. The mere laxness and fluid- 
ity of the lines, often marked with grace 
and delicacy enough, tantalized the reader 
with their facileness on the one hand, and 
their intangibility on the other. The in- 
determinate lines went meandering down 
page after page, tinkling musically but 
monotonously from one end of the A/ma- 
nack to the other. The very effort for 
clearness and sanity, strangely enough, 
seemed to end in a loss of clearness and 
sanity; and once more it was asked, as 
had been asked with Whitman and Arnold 
and Symons, if this “ornamental fringe” 
of rhyme had any actual value in verse. 

For once more it was felt that poetry, 
after all, was one of the conventional arts, 
and once more it was half-heartedly ad- 
mitted that in verse there were certain 
long understood and generally accepted 
symbols without which the poetic passion 
cannot make itself adequately manifest. 
Art, indeed, is only a complicatedly simple 
system of make-believe for the maturer 
mind; and the “grown-ups” must not 
come into the childish game unless they 
are ready to perform their part of the 
make-believe. The sculptor cannot carve 
an eyelash; the painter cannot cut beneath 
his flat canvas; the dramatist is unable to 
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compass three long years in his three brief 
hours, So, too, the poet finds his difficulty 
in phrasing some subtle emotion or some 
evanescent mood. Each artist, in his di- 
lemma, is forced to resort to his artistic 
symbol, looking to the universal instinct 
of “make-believe” in his followers for its 
final full interpretation. But we have 
been carrying on this “make-believe” for 
so long that we sometimes forget that it is 
part of the game. We call the symbol 
counterfeit, stamped and milled as it 
seems to be in some stern mint of psycho- 
logical necessity. 

For, strange as it may seem, the more 
we weigh down the poet with technical de- 
mands, the more we circumscribe him with 
conventions, the greater the ultimate lib- 
erty we give him. The heavier keel of 
formal restrictions seems to carry the 
wider sheets of imagination. It is the 
ripple over obstructions that makes the 
music of our lyrical art. This stuff we 
call poetry, at the best, is a sign, a symbol 
of mood and emotion. In so far as it 
deals with the verbally inexpressible it ap- 
proaches its diviner sister-art, music. The 
written verse, after all, is only a hierogly- 
phic, a sign-language of the almost unsay- 
able. It is an abecedary capable of varied 
interpretation ; it is a rune worth only what 
we read into it. Yet its very intangibility 
is its source of strength. There are subtle 
impressions and delicate and wayward 
feelings which we know all prose is in- 
capable of expressing, or even suggesting ; 
but again and again we may behold the 
poet, with all his mechanical restrictions, 
conveying to us these impressions and 
feelings, and with a readiness and power 
that are not without their touch of mys- 
tery. All of life’s more intangible emo- 
tions, love and sorrow, memory and aspi- 
ration, praise and that exaltation to which 
the contemplation of beauty and nature 
give rise—these are the strings on which 
the poet strums. In the gathering of these 
more fleeting sensations one might say that 
all the senses directly or indirectly play 
their part. In imparting them, however, the 
mere written word is obviously felt to be 
a clumsy and inadequate medium of ex- 
pression. ‘The intellectual debt to be dis- 
charged is so large that verbal small- 
change could never pay it. So the poet 


falls back on our bank of “make-believe.” 
Beyond the mere words and sentences of 


the verse the reader catches some remoter 
atmosphere, some suggested music and 


meaning of which the lines themselves 
seem only the cage. 

Rhyme, it would seem, has proved itself 
to be one of the more or less necessary 
conventions of that lyric poetry which 
seeks to produce this mysterious effect of 
“atmosphere.” Without entering too 
deeply into that arid domain of the justly 
abominated prosodian, one is naturally 
tempted to ask, at the very outset: Would 
not a thousand years of weary searching 
after consonantal endings long ago have 
done away with such a troublesome and ob- 
noxious poetic element as rhyme, if this so- 
called cumbersome ornament had not pos- 
sessed real artistic value to the workman 
in words? Could a mere psychological in- 
consequence be so long and so unbrokenly 
perpetuated ? Could poets who, of all mor- 
tals, have shown themselves to be the most 
impatient of restraint, meekly tether-in 
their Pegasus when it was possible to 
roam a richer and wider field? Would 
not that Spencerian Principle of the 
Economy of Effort, both in the writing 
and the reading of lyrical poetry, long 
since have eliminated an artificiality that 
was not also an artifice? 

It has been said that those early poets 
of Palestine who affected the custom of 
beginning a number of lines or stanzas 
with the same letter unconsciously laid the 
foundation stone for this thing we now 
call rhyme. This is far from the begin 
ning of the movement, I venture to sug- 
gest, though the Palestine poet’s initial em- 
broidery was in time tacked on to the 
other end of the line,—and one can well 
imagine the delight of the first rhymster 
when he found his consonance of terminals 
producing a strange impression of rigidity, 
of definiteness of outline, in his little 
songs. Yet the Greeks, with their full- 
voweled, melodious tongue, seemed to de- 
spise this adventitious source of pleasure, 
even in their melic poetry. The same 
might be said of the Romans, although we 
often find the semifeet of the pentameter 
constituting rhymes. Ovid’s Fasti in 
elegiacs is, of course, a well-known exam- 
ple of this: 


Dum licet, in liquida nat tibi linter aqua 


In twelve hundred lines of Ovid, taken 
at random, the correspondence of the final 
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syllables of the two halves of a Latin 
pentameter occurs once in every five 
couplets, and this, it has again been sug- 
gested, must have prompted the first use 
of rhymed lines. It is worthy of note, 
however, that rhyming Latin verse does 
not come into use until the end of the 
fourth century, while in English what Dr. 
Johnson dignified as “the poet’s pride and 
the people’s choice” did not make its ap- 
pearance until about the time of the Con- 
quest, and was not in general use until 
the thirteenth century. So one cannot say 
of rhyme, as of rhythm, that the sense of 
it is innate in man, for it is equally un- 
known in Celtic, Teutonic and Scandi- 
navian poetry, where, from the first, 
alliteration and assonance took its place. 
Yet it goes back further than would be 
suspected, obliterated as are the earlier 
footsteps of its progress. After its most 
traceable migration, when once brought 
over from Italy by those English scholars 
who were caught up in the backwash of 
the Renaissance, it practically ousted al- 
literation, the native ornament, for we find 
that the very taste which prompted the in- 
troduction of rhyme soon began to look 
askance upon the older facile alliterative 
line. What had been accepted and ad- 
mired before the day of Chaucer gradually 
became archaic and inadequate to the ear 
of the post-Chaucerian critic. Even Chau- 
cer himself resorted to alliterative embel- 
lishment with comparative timidity. When 
Layman had translated Wace’s Le Brut 
d’ Angleterre he found the original work 
written in rhymed lines, and in attempting 
to stick to his model produced what is, 
perhaps, the first rhymed poem written in 
England. 

Tha, at than veorthe daeie 

‘he King gon to spekene, 

And agaf his gode cnihtea 

All heore rihten. 

It was not Swinburnean in its liquid 
smoothness, but trouvére and troubadour 
caught up the habit of it, and at first sight 
it would seem that those same influences 
which gave our tongue its Latinized vocab- 
ulary also gave our melic poetry its rhym- 
ing ends. 

Yet the root of the thing, I venture to 
claim, lay much deeper than the Renais- 
sance. It began, in reality, with the first 
song, which, obviously, was a chant of 
prowess, a song of self-praise, after the 


hunt. One can readily picture primitive 
man recounting to his camp-fire tribe some 
wonder of the chase, while at the end of 
each heroic declamation the listening circle 
of his fellows sympathetically twang their 
tense bow-strings. In this tense bow- 
string lay the beginning of instrumental 
music. From a mere sign of interest and 
approval, the twanging bow-string in time 
became a part of the recitative. A newer 
type of bow, more fitted for sound than 
for the chase, perhaps strung with more 
than one cord, gave place to the old. The 
habit of thrumming it grew; the children 
of the tribe made diminutive bows and 
imitated the sound ; and before long man- 
kind found itself singing to instrumental 
accompaniment. 

It was essential that this singing-man 
of the tribe should charm the ears of his 
listeners, as he boasted and rhapsodized of 
himself or of his kin. The original de- 
lights of lyric songs were oral only, so 
rhythm and music were called in to the 
assistance of the professional singer. That 
such songs should ever be _ written 
down and read was altogether an after- 
thought, an accident of time. But such 
was the case. Those first crude instru- 
ments of the childhood of the world passed 
through many transformations; the sim- 
ple music-making machine was even in 
time divorced from the singing human 
voice and performed on for its own me- 
lodiousness alone. ‘Then, as the stringed 
instrument of the minnesinger and the 
trouveére and the troubadour no longer ac- 
companied the song of the professional 
singer or poet, this courter of men’s ears 
and attention turned to language to supply 
the missing note. Rhythm he always had; 
that was as natural as his heart-throb, or 
a wave-beat, or night and day themselves. 
But to supply the drone of the discarded 
instrument he found it necessary to seek 
some corresponding consonantal drone in 
the words with which he was beginning to 
learn to juggle. In that effort lay the root 
of the first rhyme ; and in rhyme we to-day 
behold the vestigial remnant of the long- 
forgotten musical accompaniment of early 
lyric song. For just as rhythm gives its 
pleasurable melody to the written or 
spoken line, so rhyme, in its wider sphere, 
gives music to the poem itself. It is a 
prolonged background cadence, a sort of 
secondary metrical harmony, an insistent 
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undertone, a reminiscent twanging of the 
primitive bow, if you will, as vital to the 
mysterious emotional qualities of the writ- 
ten song as the linear rhythm itself. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
this is the only function of rhyme. As 
Tennyson told Max Miiller, “it helps the 
memory.” Yet even Tennyson did not 
state the full case. It is by their lilt and 
rhyme that we recall forgotten verses; it 
is through lilt and rhyme that we learn 
and remember our first nursery-lessons, 
just as through the “telephone haze” of an 
imperfectly adjusted instrument we often 
can reconstruct sentences, practically un- 
heard, by building up and filling out the 
cadence of the speaking voice. 

But rhyme does more than merely help 
the memory. The straight line, in litera- 
ture, is not always the shortest distance 
between two points; the true bee-line of 
lyric art seems to lie in vacillating from 
verbal flower to flower through the garden 
of the imagination. For, as Herbert Spen- 
cer hinted, when “we habitually pre- 
adjust our perceptions to the measured 
movement of verse,” it is “probable that 
by so doing we economize attention.” 
There is more than the mere tickling of 
the ear in this adroit match between 
sounds. There is the further appeal to 
the human sense or appreciation of equal- 
ity and balance, the sub-conscious intel- 
lectual curiosity in awaiting the second 
well-timed and well-placed stroke; the in- 
terest carried on through expectancy, from 
couplet to impending couplet. 

English is a lilting and musical tongue, 
more lyric in note than even the French, 
yet we find Dr. Johnson justly enough 
complaining that the music of this Eng- 
lish verse of ours strikes the ear so faintly 
that some such extraneous element as 
rhyme is necessary to mark the separate 
verses. Since the days of Milton’s experi- 
ments in unrhymed lines it has been ar- 
gued that blank verse is the natural and 
most adequate language for poets. If all 
our singers were dramatic and epic poets 
this might be true. But when one bears 
in mind the limitations of blank verse, 
remembering that here the language suf- 
fers more from distortion to keep it out 
of prose “than any inconvenience or lim- 
itation to be apprehended from the 
shackles and circumspection of rhyme,” 
and that poetry is becoming more and 





more personal and lyrical, and less and less 
epic and racial, one goes back to Dr. John- 
son’s just complaint, somewhat wearied 
with the continued severity of the Mil- 
tonic line. After reading even the loftier 
of Whitman’s outpourings, one has the 
feeling of facing something inorganic, in- 
determinate, unrestrained, ragged. It is 
verse-movement, unpalladiumized. It is 
stout enough in texture, but it is poetry 
without that selvage which rhyme alone 
seems able to give to verse. Besides this, 
excepting where unconsciously metrical 
and alliterative and assonantal, it lacks the 
glamour of the graven line, which other- 
wise would raise it above the sphere of 
everyday speech. It is like a drama being 
enacted without illusional stage and foot- 
lights. Blank verse itself, with all its 
stateliness, is to rhymed verse very like 
what architectural sculpture is to chamber 
figures. The carven form for dome or 
tower need not be finished delicately, in 
every minutely polished detail, since in 
this case attention is to be directed toward 
the mass, toward the bolder sweep of line 
and relief. There is the demand, with 
such a figure, for even an exaggerated in- 
tensity of expression, for a heightening of 
light and shade, just as the dramatist must 
go beyond truth for what must seem as. 
truth on the stage. So, in blank verse, 
there must be a sustained loftiness of note 
and thought, an extraordinary sonorous- 
ness and melodiousness of language, to 
compensate for the loss of verbal music 
sustained in the absence of rhyme. For 
lavishness is sometimes the truest econ- 
omy; indirection is sometimes the most 
immediate of courses. That natural ap- 
proach to the consideration of all poetry, 
the study of child-rhymes, shows that re- 
peated end-sounds and even refrain-lines 
are in reality not only a source of econ- 
omy, but are also aids to attention and 
memory—we have the testimony to this 
in such phrases as namby-pamby, helter- 
skelter, pell-mell, hum-drum, and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

Yet, keen as our intellectual delight is 
in what might be called the hand-flourish 
of the adroit workman at the end of his 
task, this source of power is often a source 
of danger. It is a rude shock when the 
expected blow miscarries, and falls in the 
wrong place. Worse than bad grammar 
to thought is bad rhyme to poetry. 
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Equally jarring are those absurd eye- 
rhymes of Pope, with which English, un- 
like either French or Italian verse, is still 
harassed. Emerson’s “suns” and “once,” 
“bear” and “woodpecker,” “down” and 
“dimension” ; Rossetti’s “dial” and “ball” ; 
Mrs. Browning’s “Corinna” and “win 
her”; Poe’s “valleys” and “palace’’; Al- 
drich’s “Minerva” and “fervor,” and 
Browning's “explosive” and “O Sieve,” 
are almost as disheartening as the long 
familiar “heaven and given,” “river and 
ever,’ “spirit and inherit” of hymnology, 
—they show how sadly far from being 
dirigible the airship of the poet’s imagi- 
nation still is. Indeed, our best poets are 
such frequent offenders that we are 
forced to remember that the possible 
rhymes in the English language are com- 
paratively few, and we cannot, as did the 
early Italians, alter the spelling of the 
needed word to bring about the essential 
harmony of final soundings. ior “coif” 
we have no rhyme; ironically enough, the 
only way in which we can pair off “starve” 
is with “carve.” Nor is our tongue fertile 
in double rhymes; beside Latin and Ger- 
man and Italian it stands a veritable beg- 
gar in this respect. So tradition seems to 
have granted a sort of special dispensation 
to our poets; we have our correctly irreg- 
ular and our incorrectly irregular rhymes. 
Thus, in even our poets of established 
reputation, we find imperfect rhyme per 
thousand to run: Shakespeare, fifty-five ; 
Dryden, forty-seven; Pope, thirty-eight ; 
Cowper, Scott and Wordsworth, thirty- 
six; Tennyson, thirty-two; Byron, Moore 


and Campbell, twenty-eight; Keats, 
twenty; and Goldsmith, eleven. Of 


Browning's rhyme the least said the bet- 
ter. If, as has been claimed, rhyme should 
set off beauty, not too finely nor yet too 
shabbily, like the dress of a well-bred 
woman, then the word-juggling author of 
“The Flight of the Duchess” flaunts his 
verbal fineries with the brazenness of a 
street woman. Rhyme, with Browning, is 
too often the strained posture of acrobat- 
ism, and not the calisthenic grace of Fancy 
emancipated, whose idly-busy path is like 
that of a humming-bird through the gar- 
den of all thought. For behold how Keats 
was charmed away by this submerged in- 
strumentation of rhyme in “Endymion,” 
that pulsating sea of verbal harmony 








where the theme is tossed aimlessly on- 
ward from sound-wave to sound-wave! 
Shakespeare, as might be expected, was 
supremely artful in his use of this conso- 
nantal tool. He soon grew to see, in the 
sustained movement of the drama, that 
there was some ground for the claim that 
rhyme “chopped thought.” It is worthy 
of notice that as he emerged fromthe lyric 
to the dramatic he emancipated himself 
from the continued burden of “the orna- 
mental fringe,’ and that the impetuous 
rush of his line increases, regardless of 
obstacles, as his life progressed and his 
work matured. Yet in the midst of his 
dramatically turgid blank verse, where the 
lyrical feeling awakens, the poet turns to 
rhyme as a bird breaks into song. It was 
more than accident and caprice, we may 
be sure, that Juliet’s portly and coarse- 
grained nurse spoke other than in rhyme, 
while Oberon and Titania invariably relied 
on the lilt of the couplet. Who, on the 
other hand, could imagine the corpulent 
Falstaff discoursing mincingly in rhyme? 
Shakespeare, indeed, notwithstanding 
his passionate and persistent quest for a 
more fluid and virile medium of dramatic 
expression, looked upon rhyme, not only 
as a selvage, to knit up the fringe of the 
ending act, but also as an equivalent for 
that orchestral accompaniment which mod- 
ern actors introduce during their more in- 
tensely emotional passages. Mediately or 
immediately, it tended and_ still tends 
toward the spiritualization of language. 
Art is ideal and conventional; it is also 
aristocratic. In past the stern portals of 
rhyme the untutored sentimentalist can 
seldom stray. It excludes the half-hearted 
and the half-equipped. Just as working in 
marble gives a precision of touch to the 
sculptor and a clearness of outline to his 
work, which his fellow-laborer in mere 
clay can never dream of laying claim to, 
so the technical exactions of rhyming 
poetry give to it a definiteness of form 
and a necessity for precision which eter- 
nally demand well-meditated and well- 
directed strokes from the artist, no matter 
how overwhelming he may feel the fire 
of his emotion to be. It keeps Reason on 
her throne, and ordains that Contemplation 
shall sit beside her,—and a brake on the 
wheels of overproduction is not always 
a thing to be despised. Yet not in this, 
but in its generally accepted significance 
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as standing for the readily confessed and 
actual inadequacy of words alone to ex- 
press the subtle mood and emotion of the 
poet, does the real value of rhyme con- 
sist. It is a falling back on music, a soft 
persuasion to look through and past the 
written word. It produces the essential 
“atmosphere,” the sense of organic unity, 
not through letter and _ sentence, but 
through that rigid indirection of phrasing 
which makes the mind of the nettled 
reader a co-worker, for the time being, 
with the author himself. Eulogists of 
Whitman and his method, or rather his 
disregard of method, have been in the 
habit of speaking of this poet’s natural 
rhythm, like the music of the heaving 
ocean, declaring that it is the object of the 
finished and true artist to approach Nature 
herself—Nature, whose rhythm in_ its 
manifold expressions is ever present, yet 
never allows itself to be confined within 
any single pulse. Yet art, of all things, 
is conventional, and not imitative and in- 
consequential. To rouge the Elgin Mar- 
bles and have them coiffured by a Parisian 
hairdresser would in no way increase their 
artistic value. We need scarcely go all the 
way back to Socrates to be told that art 


is always “simple and ideal’ and not, as 
he puts it, “fanciful and imitative.” All 
passion and emotion, however exuberant 
or intangible they may be, must be so ex- 
pressed as to establish the fact that the 
intellectual element has been neither ob- 
literated nor over-dazzled by the emo- 
tional. In the search for such expression 
rhyme imposes a crucial restraint, a judi- 
cious repression, demanding of the artist 
both temperance and sanity. It may be 
assumed that many a musician who emu- 
lated the passion of a Beethoven could not 
attain to the intellectual balance which 
taught the master to temper this passion 
in the rigid exactions of art, and so ex- 
press feeling that it would be intelligible 
and pleasurable to others. In the domain 
of poetry, it may likewise be assumed, 
many a mute, inglorious Milton has doubt- 
less burned with all the passions and 
thoughts of a master-poet, but, lacking 
that intuition and technique which realize 
the unchanging laws of art, he has been 
doomed, perhaps happily, to be an admirer, 
and not a creator. It is the ripple of spirit 
over obstruction that makes the music of 
the world. 


Augustus Saint Gaudens 
By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


W ITH artist soul to guide his human hand, 


He wrought imperishable figures grand. 
A spirit loaned us by the Master-Mind 
lo bless with wondrous works all humankind. 
A wizard dreaming dreams of strength and grace, 
To live in marble in the market place ; 
To shine in bronze for laymen to admire 


For ages yet to come. 


For him the fire 


Of genius was a sacred, hallowed gift 

Which he profaned not by excuse, or shift, 

But, careful to the forming of each line, 

He rose, by effort, to that height divine 
Where Fame eternal settled on his head. 

And if, forsooth, men say that he is dead, 
They speak as fools who babble in their sleep. 
His body back to dust? Well, let earth keep 
That fragment ; but a shell which held the flame 


Which burns forever now about his name! 
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Bruges the Beautiful 





The Venice of the North 
By Anne M. Earle 


In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city, 
As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 

Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


N a lost corner of the great 
lowland flat of Flanders, de- 
I fended from the sea by an 


artificial dyke and an intri- 

cate network of canals, there 

arose in the early middle 
ages a trading town called Bruges—that 
is to say, “The Bridge,” from a primitive 
structure that here crossed the river. This 
land-locked harbor grew in time to be the 
Venice of the North; it was the port of 
entry for English wool and Russian furs, 
the port of departure for Flemish broad- 
cloths, laces, tapestries and linens; the 








wealthiest town of Europe, outside Italy. 
In the fifteenth century Bruges .was fre- 
quently the residence of the Counts of 
Flanders, and. became the seat of the bril- 
liant court of the Dukes of Burgundy. 
Then the rich burghers began to employ a 
group of famous artists who have made it 
a place of pilgrimage for Europe and 
America. 

This little northern city was the mother 
of the arts in Flanders. Jan Van Eyck 
and Hans Memling, greatest of early 
Flemish artists, and Caxton, the first Eng- 
lish printer, lived here, and here, probably, 
the first English printed book was put in 
press. But the charm is not all historic, 
artistic, medieval: here are glory of color, 
grace of line and quaintness of age, all 
picturesquely blended under the _half- 
pathetic but softening influences of decay. 
Our first ramble through Bruges shows us 
plainly that it is an artist’s paradise: at 





A Glimpse of Bruges 


The Flemish city of bright waters and picturesque bridges 



























Where the Swans Glide 












The Northern Venice 


As it appears from two points of view 








every turn one is confronted with a sketch; 
in every street one sees a picture. Quaint 
and crooked gables cut the sky in jagged 
lines; sluggish canals curve through the 
town, spanned frequently by wide-arched 
bridges under which white swans glide to 
and fro. The coloring is gorgeous: a sea 
of red-tiled roofs across which the blue 
smoke curls; walls of yellow plaster, or 
of brick burned to all manner of delicate 
tints; bright flowers in the windows and 
gardens—above all, a sky of deepest blue, 
and ancient gates through which we catch 
a glimpse of the wide green country be- 
yond, with broad-armed windmills slowly 
turning along the far horizon. We think 
of the days when richly-laden vessels from 
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Bruges, unaltered since the city’s noisy and 
bustling days, is a little immaculate village 
of silence, inhabited by none but devout 
women. Their white houses, with green 
frames and gay orange tiles, are all turned 
toward a broad plot of turf, out of which 
rise some fifty tall trees—coeval, doubtless, 
with the houses. All is so clean, modest 
and decorous, with so bright and yet so 
sedate a picturesqueness, that we think of 
an old, smiling face, beneath a snowy 
frilled cap. No two houses are quite alike; 
some seem severely secular, others adorned 
with emblems of the Madonna or of the 
patron saint. Yet all have a common air 
of sanctity ; over all the tall elms fling alike 
their faint shadow, and above the modest 








Lac d’Amour 


Bruges 


Venice, Genoa and Constantinople dis- 
charged their cargoes here; when Bruges 
was in its glory, and was the home of the 
splendid court of Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy. 

Over a steep bridge, where the hoofs of 
a knight’s horse might clatter, we come 
to the gates of the Béguinage of Bruges. 
We are in the midst of the fairy town, but 
this is a sanctuary within a sanctuary— 
a place of incomparable solitude, of almost 
divine peace. Here in the very heart of 








walls on every hand peep up the brick 
needles and ragged gables of the charming 
little city outside, with its grayer towers 
and belfries higher still. Bruges may sink 
or rise in prosperity ; the Béguinage never 
ceases to doze in its delicate nest of green 
and white—The world forgetting ; by the 
world forgot.” 

To be subjected, however, to the full 
fascination of Bruges, one should see it 
on a fair, still night, without a moon. In 
every direction gables mysteriously cut the 
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The Clock in the Belfry 


Bruges 


sky. All is vast and dim around the fune- 
real canals, out of which one knows not 
how gray towers, like the architecture of 
fairyland, spring. On the lustrous 
waters, profoundly quiet, a few reflected 
lights are dancing; but the one feature 
which meets the eye, as it seems from 
every quarter, is the majestic belfry, unac- 
countably vast in the dim night. Every 
fifteen minutes something speaks in song 
from far up in the obscurity of the vaulted 
city ; something flings out the ringing, mel- 
ancholy Carillon-music, and the eye peers 
up to see what manner of miracle is this. 

Wander down this narrow street 
with me, across a picturesque bridge, and 
we shall come to one of the most ancient 
institutions of its kind in all Europe, the 
Hospital of St.° John, founded in 1188, 
and still retaining its olden-time arrange- 
ment, with the Augustinian Brothers tend- 
ing the sick. Its chief interest to us is its 
small picture gallery, the only place in 
which to study thoroughly the exquisite 
and poetic work of Memling. Many of 
these pictures were painted for this very 
building, so that we have here the unusual 
opportunity of seeing works of medizval 
art in the precise surroundings which first 
produced them. The center of the room 


is occupied by the famous shrine, a charm- 
ing little Gothic chapel, painted with 
scenes from the legend of St. Ursula, by 
Memling. ‘The beauty of these pictures, 
like miniatures in their dainty complete- 
ness and exquisite color, it is quite impos- 
sible adequately to describe, and one is 
equally at a loss to find words for the mag- 
nificent Triptych, painted also by Memling 
for the church of this hospital. This shows 
the Madonna seated on a throne, backed 
with cloth of gold, in an ancient cloister. 

The visitor, who, guidebook in hand, 
rushes through the museums and churches 
of Bruges, sees much that is of high in- 
terest, but he sees not the sleeping city 
One must wander down its rose-colored 
streets in every direction to understand its 
charm. Bruges itself is lovelier than any 
object in Bruges—lovelier than the Mem- 
ling pictures, or the famous reliquary in 
the Chapelle du Saint-Sang, or the thir- 
teenth century lace in the Town Hall. 

It is, perhaps, the only town in the north 
of Europe that is not in some degree dis- 
appointing; it is the one place in which 
not merely a few prominent buildings, but 
all the dwelling-houses also, are of the 
middle ages. We turn into the Quai Vert, 
and the scroll of the years turns back for 
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centuries, where all is unchanged, where 
time does not exist. 

So the canals branched under the pear- 
blossom ; so the red brick and white stone 
gables pierced and broke the sky; so the 
swans floated over these sparkling waters ; 
so the Carillon floated down in starry oc- 
taves from some unknown height in air 
when the Burgundian princes held their 
court here in the city. And for this im- 
pression of perennial and insistent an- 
tiquity one has in these later days to go to 
Bruges ; one has no other place of pilgrim- 
age to visit. 

In the Church of Notre Dame we come, 
unexpectedly, upon one of the most beau- 
tiful and the least-known works of art in 
this part of Europe. Why is this exqui- 
site marble so little talked about? Probably 
because one does not expect, in Gothic 
Bruges, a statue of the purest Italian Re- 
naissance—this Madonna and Child, veri- 
tably from the hand of Michael Angelo. It 
represents the mother as the early Italians 
sometimes loved to carve her, a graceful, 
melancholy girl, exquisitely human, rather 
bowed down by the honor of the miracle 
than rejoicing in it; while I know not 
in the whole range of art a_lovelier 


; 


Christ in infancy than 
is here presented. To see this is alone 
worth the journey to Bruges. A chapel 
to the left contains the celebrated tombs 
of Mary of Burgundy and Charles the 
Bold, her father. She was the wife of 
Maximilian of Austria, and was killed by 
a fall from her horse when only twenty- 
five. 

But it is the great Bell Tower that com- 
pels one’s attention, and ends by laying so 
firm a hold upon the imagination that at 
no moment is.one wholly unconscious of 
its solemn, protecting presence. By day 
and night its chimes float through the air 
like fairy-bells, weird and soft, to warn 
the listener that time indeed is flying, even 
in this drowsy city. It has watched for 
six hundred years over the varying for- 
tunes of its city, and has gained that pre- 
cious quality which, as Ruskin says, is the 
greatest glory of a building—the sense of 
age which we feel in walls that have long 
been washed by the passing waves of hu- 
manity. 

No words, however, can give any idea 
of the rich brown of the old belfry against 
the pale blue sky, or the pathetic charm of 
its wild bells’ music, shattering down 
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A Bit of Flemish Landscape 


Seen from Bruges 
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through the golden afternoon as we stand 
at its foot. If we have the courage to 
climb the four hundred and two steps, we 
are among the bells, and are almost deaf- 





Madonna and Child 
By Michael Angelo 
Church of Notre Dame, Bruges 


ened with the tumult of sound. But what 
a view through the vast open windows! 


Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and 
with streams and vapors gray, 

Like a shield, embossed with silver, round and 

vast the landscape lay. 


Away and away we gaze to the North 
Sea, and know we are looking into the 
country of dykes and dairies, of pipes and 
tulips, of heavy-featured mynheers and 
fat, placid vrows, for a misty glimmer to 
the east marks the line of the Scheldt and 
the brave, prosperous little kingdom of 
Holland. How often the peaceful mead- 
ows and woodlands that are now sleeping 
in the sun have been trampled by the fierce 
bands of the Arteveldts and the Counts of 
Flanders, by the armies of Maximilian, of 
the great Emperor Charles, of his terrible 
son, Philip II. Under the very shadow 
of this lofty belfry the proud Archduke 
of Austria was forced to kneel to the yet 
prouder burghers of Bruges, and swear to 
respect the liberties and privileges his 
fair wife, Mary of Burgundy, had granted 
to her turbulent subjects. Here, too, 
Knights of the Golden Fleece tilted for 
rubies and diamonds which royal hands 
bestowed upon the victors. 

But it is not the mere beauty of the view 
from the lofty belfry which charms us: 
its most subtle attraction is the ether 
above. The sky of the Low Countries is 
of pale, diaphanous blue, fading to silvery 
white at the horizon and harmonizing ex- 
quisitely with the soft greens and grays 
and browns of the country, with the tender 
and subdued key of color in Flemish and 
Dutch landscape paintings, with Cuyp’s 
meadows, with Teniers’ villages, with the 
shadowy trees and mysterious lands of 
Van Eyck’s and Memling’s sacred pictures. 
And now, most reluctantly, we turn away; 
stumbling down the dark steps, past the 
dim chambers, and the dusty windows, 
we come out with reeling brains into the 
sun and light and commonplaceness of the 
lower world. Was it worth while, after 
all—we ask? Yes, a thousand times. We 
had, for a moment, looked with eyes full 
of awe into the mysteries of the days that 
are no more, and we knew, if all too 
briefly, that we also were 
Heirs of all the ages foremost in the ranks 

of Time. 












































E. Phillips Oppenheim 





A Prolific Writer of Clever Novels 
By Richard Burton 


Professor of English, University of Chicago 


HE novels of E. Phillips Op- 

penheim drive one to a new 

. definition of “sensational.” 

@ w) In the sense that they are 

stirring stories full of the 

unusual in human life, deal- 

ing often with mystery, adventure and 

crime, and sure to possess an ingenious 

complication of plot, sensational they are. 

But in the lower and cheaper meaning of 

the word, it would be unfair so to char- 

acterize the fiction of this young English 

author, who, at forty, has written a score 

of books, and has a fast-growing vogue in 
this country. 

The truth is, Mr. Oppenheim is mind- 
ful of the fundamental facts of human 
nature; his tales have a genuine psycho- 
logic interest. Then, too, they are very 
well written, and they display an easy ac- 
quaintance with the great world, whether 
that of national or international relations, 
or of fashionable society. The writer 
seems equally at home in sketching a king 


or a criminal. And, again, there is now 
and then a serious note of social sympathy 
in his work, a humanitarian tendency, 
which dignifies the popular elements more 
obviously there: exciting fable, dramatic 
situations, mystery, suspense. It is the 
union of these qualities which lifts Oppen- 
heim’s narratives above the tawdry shilling 
shocker, while, at the same time, they re- 
tain its virtues. 

Above all else, his fiction stands for 
story for story’s sake—a good thing in 
these days of fictional invertebrates. He 
has taken to heart Anthony Trollope’s re- 
mark that in his first book he had a story 
to tell; whereas thereafter, becoming a 
professional novel-maker, he /ad to tell a 
story. Oppenheim always has a story to 
tell, and tells it with the cunning of a true 
craftsman. Buying one of his stories, you 
may be cock-sure of one thing: it will 
chain your attention. A typical tale of his 
will not turn out a lesson in disguise, leav- 
ing the novel-reader in the state of dis- 
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At Sheringham, England 





























E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Author of Anna the Adventuress, A Uaker of History, The Great Secret 
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E. Phillips Oppenheim 








E. Phillips Oppenheim 
With his wife and daughter 


gust aptly described some years ago by 
Marion Crawford in his essay on fiction. 
Mr. Crawford likens the feelings of one 
who has expended a dollar and a half for 
a piece of fiction and sits down to its pe- 
rusal only to find it a tract, a preachment 
—to a theater-goer who, having paid his 
admission money and comfortably installed 
himself in his parquet chair, is dismayed 
when the curtain goes up and he is made 
to listen to a sermon by the bishop of the 
diocese. 

Not so Mr. Oppenheim. He never for- 
gets—what modern novelists of the Henry 
James school appear to have forgotten— 
that all the world still loves a story, as it 
loves a lover: and that much latter-day 
prating about psychologic delicacy, subtle 
analysis and deft technique, has not altered 
that bottom fact. So you always get your 


story from him; and in the center of the 
thing you can rely on finding that most 
ancient, but still irresistible motif, love, 
interwoven with the adventure and der- 
ring-do. In this respect, Mr. Oppenheim 
is a true son of Stevenson, who knew that 
“something doing” is the sure cry of the 
populace when it turns to story reading. 
Of course, being of human manufac- 
ture, Mr. Oppenheim’s fiction, although 
what we have said applies to the novels 
as a group, varies in merit and interest. 
Merely to express a personal preference, I 
should place among the best A Prince of 
Sinners, The Mysterious Mr. Sabin and its 
sequel, The Yellow Crayon, The Master 
Mummer and A Maker of History; and 
perhaps award the palm to the last-named 
an exceedingly clever tale of interna- 
tional complications, with an innocent 
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Englishman in the middle of the mesh. 
3ut the two related volumes in which Mr. 
Sabin is the central figure are almost as 
attractive as dA Maker of History, and 
some might head the list with The Master 
Mummer, a very original and taking con- 
coction of love and intrigue. Mr. Oppen- 
heim has a distinct gift in creating some 
portentous personage of mystery and in- 
nuendo, man or woman, and weaving about 
such a one all manner of startling incident 
that yet dovetails together with the skill 
of the Chinese artificer in ivory. 

In lighter vein is Anna, the Adventuress, 
a tale of double identity; then comes the 


novels, not well known in this country: 
A Sleeping Memory and Enoch Strone. 
The former is particularly of the moment, 
in that it handles psychic marvels: its 
theme is based on the confusion that arises 
from a case of double personality, and the 
author has spun a most intricate web about 
this situation in a way to keep the interest 
tense to the last page. Signs are not want- 
ing, however, that this is a younger work: 
the texture is less close-knit, the long arm 
of coincidence is over-used, and there is a 
leaning toward crude melodrama. Still, 
an ingenious and exciting tale results. In 
Enoch Strone we get.a book markedly 





E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Dictating in his library 


South American story, The Man and His 
Kingdom; The Betrayal, a novel of the 
most cunning involutions of plot, not un- 
coiled until the final page; and A Million- 
aire of Yesterday, where the storm center 
is West Africa. There should be men- 
tioned also The Traitors, which deals with 
an attempt to instal a king in one of the 
small European states, like Roumania, and 
the nerve-destroying machinations of his 
enemies to keep him out of his own. 
There have recently been issued new edi- 
tions of two of Mr. Oppenheim’s earlier 


earnest in tone, full of homely humanity 
and wholesome morality. The chief char- 
acter is a labor candidate in Parliament, 
and love and politics are the twin appeals 
to our attention. 

Mr. Oppenheim’s latest story, 4 Lost 
Leader, recalls in some measure this ear- 
lier book, for, like it, it is a tale in which 
love and politics blend to make the plot. 
But its art is firmer, its view more mature, 
and the plot, as usual clever and complex, 
all its own; while there is more flavor of 
the world of fashion and folly than in 
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Enoch Strone. The power of women, 
good and bad, is strikingly illustrated ; and 
the secret blot on a man’s life, whereby his 
ambition and his love come into dramatic 
clash, is so revealed as to set one thinking 
about the tragic possibilities of human fate. 
One must especially praise the sturdy dem- 
ocratic note which gives this mystery- 
tale an underlying basis of serious intent, 
without in the least spoiling a good yarn. 






In fine, Mr. Oppenheim strikes the 
happy mean which avoids, on the one 
hand, the substitution of manner for mat- 
ter, and, on the other, the serving up of 
excellent material without art or truth to 
life. One hesitates in trying to name an- 
other current writer who has been so suc- 
cessful in this accomplishment, through 
such a long series of stories. Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s newest novel is The Great Secret. 


Facts in Mr. Oppenheim’s Career 
By Herbert F. Jenkins 


T is no small achievement to write two 

novels a year and find a constantly 
increasing public eagerly awaiting your 
next story. No present-day novelist 
has more: steadily progressed in favor 
with the American reading public than E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, and not one of his 
books can be said to show signs of undue 
haste in composition. He is an author 
who believes in Carlyle’s definition of 
genius as “an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. 

Mr. Oppenheim is a typical Englishman 
in appearance, speech and action, as those 
who made his acquaintance for the first 
time on the occasion of his recent visit to 
this country discovered. Born in London, 
forty years ago, the son of a prosperous 
business man, he was educated at the 
Wyggeston Grammar School, Leicester. 
He wrote his first novel at the age of six- 
teen, but for some years worked very 
slowly and only at the intervals of serious 
attention to business. 

On the death of his father, some ten 
years ago, he tock over the management 
of a business which the elder Mr. Oppen- 
heim had for some years carried on in the 
town of Leicester, and, after a few years 
of strenuous work in the interests of his 
family, he had the satisfaction of being 
able to dispose of the business at a much 
increased price. Since then, Mr. Oppen- 
heim has devoted himself largely to liter- 
ary work, although he is still actively 
engaged in commercial affairs, and is a 
director of an important public company of 
England, having connections in France 
and America. As he travels extensively, 


he does a vast amount of his literary work 
on the railway trains, dictating to his sec- 
retary or correcting proof. 

When not traveling, he spends most of 
his time at Sheringham, on the Norfolk 
coast, where he has a fine country home. 
There he works in the mornings, and then 
takes the time to indulge in his favorite 
game of golf. 

From romance that was chiefly sensa- 
tional in its appeal, Mr. Oppenheim has 
evolved to prose fiction, packed with the 
real interests and strenuous problems of 
our complex modern life. In developing 
and maturing his own particular talent, 
Mr. Oppenheim has been a great student 
of human nature. 

“T have made it a hobby for many years 
to frequent the cafés in all the cities which 
I visit on my travels,” he said, when ques- 
tioned about his plots. “I make the ac- 
quaintance of the maitre d’hétel whenever 
possible, and in my conversation with him, 
and by studying the types represented 
among the patrons, a good idea for a story 
inevitably suggests itself. The rest is 
comparatively easy. I write scarcely a 
line, but dictate the whole book to my 
secretary in rather long instalments. Then, 
of course, comes the revision and later the 
reading and correcting of proofs.” 

“What is your favorite novel?” Mr. 
Oppenheim was asked. “Of my novels, 
the one I call the best is 4 Maker of His- 
tory. It was commenced in a little café 
in Paris, a café frequented by all classes. 
Seated at one of the small tables, a young 
French dancing girl told me the story that 
forms the plot of the book. I not only 
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made the outline of the plot then and 
there, but actually wrote the first chapter. 
It was all quite spontaneous, and for that 
reason I like it best.” 

In character drawing, Mr. Oppenheim’s 
stumbling-block is woman. This he laugh- 
ingly admits. 

“Women are my great difficulty,” he 
says. “I never could understand them, 
and would prefer to write my stories with- 
out them, only the public won’t let me.” 

Questioned as to his purpose in novel 
writing, he said simply: “To produce a 
good story, one without problems or 
moral lessons.” 


In visiting America, Mr. Oppenheim 
really killed three birds with one stone. 
He made a study of the big American 
trusts, which he will utilize in one of his 
stories to be published later; he renewed 
his acquaintance with his American pub- 
lishers, and paid a brief visit with Mrs. 
Oppenheim to the latter’s parents, who 
live just outside of Boston. 

Mr. Oppenheim met Miss Elsie Hop- 
kins, the daughter of an American manu- 
facturer, while traveling in Europe, and 
was married to her in 1892. They have 
a daughter who is Mr. Oppenheim’s con- 
stant companion when he is at home. 


A Poet’s Thought 


By Charlotte Williams Hazlewood 


7 LITTLE thought set sail one day 
A From the port of a poet’s heart away 
~ Upon the sea of life. 

It was wafted as airy, fairy seed 

From fully ripened blossom freed, 

In winged fruitage rife. 


The poet’s heart, not young nor old, 

Did seeds of mellowed harvest hold 
From blossoms of his soul, 

Perfected by life’s sun and rain, 

And storms that came again and again 
To mature at last the whole. 


And the little thought with its fairy sails, 
So delicate, yet staunch for gales, 
To service sweet was brought. 
From the resting-place of a printed page, 
That could not that thought’s impulse cage, 
It storm-tossed mariners sought. 


It rescued many on life’s sea, 
Who might unaided shipwrecked be; 
But they clung to this ship of thought. 
Blest of God again and again, 
It saved sad sailors on life’s main, 
And brought them safe to port. 


And that little thought, though the poet went 
3eyond the sea on which he sent 
It forth to roam at will, 
3raving the bursts of many a gale, 
With rudder sound and untattered sail, 


Is saving seamen still. 
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A Splendid Array of Water Colors 





The Fifth Annual Water Color Exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


By Talcott Williams 


HE Fifth Annual Water Color 

Exhibition at the Pennsyl- 

ps vania Academy of the Fine 
Arts finds the new art no 

longer an experiment. The 

zeal for rubbed and sand- 

papered tonality no longer pervades the 
exhibition. Pastels are not employed as 





Shawl and Mitts 
Painted by Elizabeth Ingham 


if they were fluid or tacky oils. The reac- 
tion from the wash is over. The craze for 
mineral color in the technique of another 
medium is over. There is instead, in this 
exhibition, joint product of the Philadel- 
phia Water Color Club and the Academy, 
a frank and general acceptance of the 
fashion in which Dutch artists have grad- 
ually transformed the use of water-color. 
They returned, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, to the methods of missal illumi- 
nator and early altar-piece—for this is the 
historical succession from the twelfth to 
the fourteenth century. They have given 





modern art a wholly new chapter, nowhere 
else so fully developed as in the United 
States. All the problems of vision are 
present in this exhibition, translated to 
new terms, with a freshness, a naiveté, a 
frank outlook on the thing as it is, for 
which one looks in vain in oils, weighted 
with tradition and palsied by four cen- 
turies of habit. 

To people who see and do not think, it 
will seem a small thing that there has 
come a mere change in method. Life itself 
is nothing but a new method in matter, 
and art but form added to this method. 
Each artist in this fresh riot in new method 
stops short at a different place. In oils 
they all drive to the same goal and turn 
the same corner, just as they once did in 
the days of old water-color. For the spec- 





Youth 
Painted by Hugh H. Breckenridge 


tator (Why not spectance, like audience?) 
the exhibition becomes a study in inter- 
pretation, just as in so much early Italian 
art one visibly feels the artist trying his 
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Bateaux de Peche: Le Soir 
Painted by J. F. Legout Gerard 


one experiment on plaster, panel, paper or 
parchment, unchecked by the conventions 
canvas so instantly created. 

Some men long familiar in other meth- 
ods have a single example. Mr. Henry 
B. Snell, president of the Water Color 
Club, a man of an amazing influence and 
impress on students, has “The Rainbow.” 
The arch of Iris is essentially unpaintable. 
In nature itself it is so garish that we 
have all shrunk from it as a rather brusque 
flare of color. Yet here it is in the even 
skill of a practiced hand, the broad ex- 
panse of water on which the rain has flat- 
tened all waves, the even room-like light 
of a windowed sun on the edge of a sky 
otherwhere cloud, and the obstreperous 
triple-colored arch brought by some sud- 
den touch to the common tone of the pic- 
ture. I am glad on behalf of the future 
that there are here two Dewings—those 
dliaphanous refinements are not really 
women—in pastel which two centuries 
hence will still have the same touch 
of fading outline and super-sensitive color 





in which we rejoice, when his oil will have 
faded as have some of Francesca’s works 
into faint ghosts of a former self. When 
Mr. Winslow Homer does “Bermuda” he 
is brutal in the flaring color of the tropic. 
Two men, Charles Warren Eaton and 
Charles Melville Dewey, long familiar for 
irreproachable and salable canvases, are 
here translated—not in chariots of fire. 
But it is in groups that this exhibition 
is hung, and it is to groups one turns. 
Six are brought for contrast’s sake into 
the main salon: George H. Hallowell, 
Alexander Robinson, C. H. Woodbury, 
James Henry Moser, Charles Henry Pep- 
per and Walter Griffin. Two of them, Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. Moser, are men long 
painting, a fact apparent. The others 
are young, also apparent. Mr. Hallowell 
sees the figure and its drapery as color, 
and it makes no difference if it is Saints 
for a church altar or a Montenegrin hill- 
side, which got him a gold medal at St. 
Louis, there is the same solid, mobile, illu- 
minating color. Since in the swift, sharp 































Les Pins Arriere Port Concarneau 





Painted by Alexandre Nozal 


contrasts of water-color one cannot ex- 
press a wave by infinite gradations, but 
must go straight for its swiftly changing 
form and compare, Mr. Woodbury has 
waves brought close to a _ convention. 
Where Mr. Robinson in oils would see 
atmosphere as a medium, here he sees it, 
as it often is, as a dye—look about you the 
next wet day, when objects will be 
smeared with color. All days have this 
to the seeing eye. Mr. Moser and Mr. 
Griffin see the same Lyme school view of 
the mystic river and its hills, one detached 
and distant, and the other direct but shad- 
owy. Mr. Pepper’s figures have almost 
disappeared in their “envelope.” Both 
these are at essentially the same view, and 
they see nature as suffused, where Mr. 
Woodbury sees his waves direct and strip- 
ped. But in all there is the sense of swift 
touch apparent throughout this exhibition. 

But where these artists have a riot of 
color and form, Mr. J. Alden Weir has 
a group of faint, béautiful and evanescent 
studies of pure tone about the farm he 





acquired in return for painting portrait 
studies, “rather like a dream than an 
assurance, our remembrance warrants.” 
The illustrator stands, on the other hand, 
on the actual fact, and this is alike whether 
Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green idealizes 
the actual or Miss Jessie Willcox Smith 
actualizes the ideal, the one with scenes 
full of color, and the other children full of 
the tenderer poetic sense of childhood. 
Only those who know illustration can 
know the place this work holds. 

Mr. Charles W. Hudson is tucked away, 
as men of great originality are apt to be, in 
one of the lesser rooms, where his 
trees dominate the exhibition. Crude 
much of this is, as indeed Nature, who, 
with all her tricks and devices, blurts the 
naked truth in some writhen trunk or 
stretched bough. There are clear limita- 
tions in these pines and oaks. The whole 
is not brought to a picture; but it is a 
vivid photograph. 

Nothing of this spirit appears in the 
French water-color artists disposed about 
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this exhibition. They make less impres- 
sion than a year ago. In part, this is be- 
cause the American work is better. Skill 
they had. Mlle. Cresfel’s “Coffret’’ in 
its accurate drawing makes the work about 
it look silly. No one nowadays paints in 
the flat color of Dubufe’s ‘“Melusina,” a 
face and decoration done like porcelain, 
but it is done to a touch, though with less 
sentiment than Miss Macaulay’s “Lady of 
Shalott.”” I would rather own Mr. Colin 





The Old Ring-box 


Painted by Lilian Westcott Hale 


Campbell Cooper’s “St. Paul’s,” the 
dwarfed steeplé in silhouette against twin 
sky-scrapers, but | would rather be able to 
draw and have the academic knowledge of 
M. Gaston Le Main’s “L’Orage sur Notre 
Dame de Paris.” ‘The same academic cer- 
tainty and lack of impressive charm ap- 
pear in his “Marchandes de Légumes a 
Lamballe.” I cannot interest myself in 
M. Lechat’s toy houses in “Petite Ville 
Rue a Naples” and two or three others; 
but there is amazing good work in these 
lusterless studies, as in M. Iwill’s careful 
parterre at Versailles; or M. Nozal’s “Les 
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Pins Arriére Port Concarneau,” where 
the thing “goes to pieces” as a picture. Of 
Pierre Vignal’s water studies, “Barques de 
Pecheurs,” one can have a different opin- 
ion, so skilled is this handling, as is M. 
Legout Gerard’s “Bateaux de Péche: Le 
Soir.” 

If the exhibition rests principally on the 
few mentioned out of one hundred and 
eighty-one exhibitors, it does not rest alone 
on them. Mr. H. H. Breckenridge and 
Mr. Thomas P. Anshutz both essay por- 
traits, and many whose opinion is of the 
first like very much indeed these spirited 
and colorful presentments, though to me 
they seem rather hard, and Mr. Anshutz’s 
drawing of a hand is beyond me. One 
of “Youth,” by Mr. Breckenridge, has a 
pellucid delicacy in the face, and is flat in 
the girlish waist. Mr. Breckenridge has, 
too, his fluent rendering of phlox in pastel. 
If you see things that way, and you are 
lucky if you do, though this is not the only 
way to see color, they take you by storm. 





Weary 
Painted by Alice Schille 


Mrs. Leverett Bradley has a group of 
Tunisian scenes replete with the somber 
air and light of the region. One hails as of 
a most unusual originality the flat body- 
color, conventional decorative card-board 
effects of landscape by Miss Ethel Mars 
and Miss Lizbeth C. Hunter. I have a 
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Marchandes de Legumes a Lamballe 
Painted by Gaston Le Main 


suspicion collectors will be after these in 
the future. They have hunted worse. 
Miss Helen W. Sears has a tonal series 
on Venice, suggestive. 

In no American exhibition is the 
woman's work, all of it, decorative, brood- 
ing or imitative; but much of it always is. 
But for Mr. J. W. Alexander, one may 
doubt if the composition of “The Old 
Ring-box,” by Lilian Westcott Hale, would 
be just what it is. Its treatment is of a 
wholly different order, and it represents a 
genre growing in the work of women. 
Miss Alice Schille has a series of figures, 
like “Weary,” excessively saccharine in 
subject, but painted with decision and cer- 


tainty. Among a group of chalks is Miss 
Elizabeth Ingham’s “Shawl and Mitts,” a 
visible study of the draped figure for the 
class-room. By it are two of Miss Amy 
Otis’ heads, drawn with care. 

Mr. John Wright, an etcher new to 
Americans, has a succession of Sicilian 
landscapes, boldly returning to the grap- 
ple with the actual problem apparent in 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum, though method 
be wholly different. Nor can one over- 
look the hopeful work of two young men, 
C. R. Scheeler and Morton L. Schaunberg, 
whose plates will not long be at their cur- 
rent quotation. 


The Cardinal’s Winter Pipe 


By Isabel S. Mason 


FLASH of crimson joy, 
Where Winter’s crystals shine; 
A clarion clear, a pipe of cheer 
Spilling its ruby wine. 


Hark! Across the wold, 
The echoes catch the thrill; 
The waiting breeze in barren trees, 
Carries it o'er the hill. 


Far o’er the world’s gray ledge, 
Away from the haunts of man; 
Down the dark deep in woods asleep, 


To warm the dead heart of Pan. 
































To the Raphaelite Latinists 


By Weston Llewmys 


Ye fellowship that sing the woods and spring, 
f Poets of joy that sing the day’s delight, 


Poets of youth that ‘neath the aisles of night 
Your flowers and sighs against the lintels fling; 


\Who rose and myrtle in your garlands bring 
To marble altars, though their gods took flight 
Long ere your dream-shot eyes drank summer light 
And wine of old time myth and vintaging, 


Take of our praise one cup, though thin the wine 
That Bacchus may not bless nor Pan outpour: 
Though reed pipe and the lyre be names upon 
The wind, and moon-lit dreams be quite out-gone 
From ways we tread, one cup to names ye bore, 
One wreath from ashes of your songs we twine! 


Vision 
By Maurice A. Beer 


GAZED upon a golden tinted cloud,— 
it A vision of entrancing beauty rose, 
Where purple garbed and in majestic pose, 
High throned the Bard of Avon sat; and proud. 


The latter poets, wreathed, below reclined, 
Great Milton leading all the rest in song; 
And mighty halls the music did prolong, 


Of these immortal singers of mankind. 


That music lulled to sleep my wearied eyes, 
Alas! I woke and wept; “’I'was but a dream,” 

Then spake a voice: “Not so, a golden gleam 

Of minstrel land, the Poet’s Paradise.” 
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Seasonableness in Books and Reading 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


OT very long ago I had occa- 

sion to say something in this 

N magazine on the subject of 

@ 2) the timely author; on the 

fact that fiction had become 

so closely geared up to the 

march of events that it had taken on a 

sort of rapid-fire quality. Singularly 

enough, as fiction has become more jour- 

nalistic, the taste for books has grown less 
seasonable. 

After all, what is seasonableness in 
books? Logically, it should consist of 
reading books in season; that is, for ex- 
ample, reading Christmas stories at Christ- 
mas time, when the snow is on the ground 
and the flames leap high on the hearth; 
and reading outdoor hooks when the man- 
tle of summer is on the fields and Nature 
is clad in her gayest garb. 

Yet, by a curious working out of tastes, 
we really do just the opposite thing. We 
seem willing to cool our heated thoughts 
in summer with liberal applications of 
Arctic scenery, with dashes of Siberian 
conversation and adventures with icebergs ; 
and in winter we seem pleased to wander 
with romance through Arcadian groves 
where soft, warm breezes blow. It is a 
magnificent triumph for the powers of 
suggestion and mental assimilation. 

Perhaps one reason for this somewhat 
peculiar phase of reading taste is that not 
many nature books, for instance, can stand 
the actual test of being measured up with 
the real thing. <A description of a lawn, 
no matter how well done, fades in com- 
parison with the vivid reality of the living 
green. In short, here is where the nature 
faker has very little chance to exist, no 
matter how artistic a deceiver he may be. 


Another reason, perhaps, for the lack of 
seasonableness in reading, is in the fact 
that cliff-dwelling in the great cities is con- 
ducive to a perverted literary taste. Peo- 
ple want books that require the smallest 
amount of space, and which have the larg- 
est significance. They read books about 
the country because, by the power 
of contrast, and a very animated imagina- 
tion, they may possibly believe that for a 
brief moment they are in a community 
where there is no option on space and 
where fresh air is not syndicated. Some 
of this metropolitan reading, by the way, 
is done by absent treatment—and by 
proxy. But that is another matter, which 
may require discussion at a different time. 

Somehow it seems that the proper thing 
is for people, and especially young people, 
to read books in season. It may be old- 
fashioned, but it is very real. There is a 
call to it that harks back to childhood days ; 
to that faraway time when first the vision 
beheld the glory of fairy-land; when 
Santa Claus crept out of the pages of 
books just as he was supposed to sneak 
out of the chimneys; and when, too, the 
charm of Grimm and Andersen cast their 
spell and made all the world a land of 
elves and fairies. Those were the days 
when people and children read Christmas 
stories at Christmas time, no matter if 
the stories were those of Dickens, or 
Thackeray, or even some obscure balladist 
who sang of beef and pudding. Those 
stories put the glow of the holiday time in 
the heart and the very fever of it in the 
veins. 

Sadly enough, the world grows out of 
those childhood tastes just as it grows out 
of some of its dearest illusions. Reading 
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books out of season is one of the by- 
products of it. It has become the practice 
among enterprising publishers now to 
bring out their books about winter during 
the summer season; and their books about 
summer during the winter season. Of 
course, no publisher knows just what the 
public wants. If he did, his business cares 
would all cease. The nearest he can get 
to that elusive myth known as_ popular 
taste in books is to reverse the seasons in 
matters of publication. 

Since reading is the noblest of all pleas- 
ures, why not invest it with all its proper 
accessories, including that much abused 
thing called “atmosphere”? The real at- 
mosphere is that of the season that forms 
part of the picture of the book. It would 
make for harmony—and perhaps for other 
things. 


The Mission of the Novelist 
By Albert S. Henry 


PROTEST is heard, now and then, 
A against the increasing flood of fic- 

tion. Some book-weary critics are 
prone to tell us that not one-tenth of the 
novels published in these degenerate days 
are worth reading, and, even if they were, 
their number is too great for the most in- 
satiable reader to peruse. Ephemeral is 
the mildest term applied to the majority 
of stories. It is pointed out that few 
novelists possess the power of construc- 
tion, or the quick eye that discerns char- 
acter, or the rare quality of style. One 
sometimes wonders at the luck of the 
“best sellers” in passing unscathed through 
this storm of scornful shafts. 

There is in criticism of this kind, how- 
ever, something shallow and illiberal. The 
fact that the novel is the chief form of 
literary expression in the modern world, 
and that, as such, its development and 
tendencies should be the subject of care- 
ful and sympathetic study, is apt to be 
overlooked. But the atrabilious critic de- 
feats his own purpose by awakening an 
intelligent interest in the object of his dis- 
content. It is evident, on the contrary, 


that a broader view of fiction has set in, 
and will, in the end, prevail in criticism. 
This is the view that regards the novel 
as interpretative of life and the makers 
of fiction 
time. 


as the best reporters of our 
Of course, from this aspect, fic- 
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The question 
of literary technique is another matter. 


tion is viewed as a whole. 





The novels ranked as masterpieces—the 
finest fruits of artistic achievement—are, 
after all, but a part of the general stock 
of fiction. The work of supreme genius 
does not make all other work of no avail, 
even though it set a standard few can 
hope to reach. It is through too much in- 
sistence upon the exceptional masterpiece 
that critics become narrow-minded in their 
judgment of books of humbler origin. 

All the world loves a story. In the be- 
ginning of human society, wherever men 
gathered, there the teller of a tale found 
an audience and a welcome. And, wan- 
dering bard or minstrel, troubadour or 
minnesinger, poet or novelist, all the tribe 
of story-tellers have contributed to the 
treasures of human pathos and joy. The 
art of printing has facilitated the distri- 
bution of the story; the desire to hear the 
story is a part of human nature itself. 
The novelist of our day has behind him 
a long line of distinguished ancestors. And 
it matters not how old and threadbare the 
tale he brings, there is always a group to 
whom it will be new. 

Upon considering the function of the 
novelist, we find that it is his business to 
study and understand the ways of his fel- 
low men. It is to be expected that some 
writers will excel more than others in this 
subtle study, and hence their work will be 
fuller of life. But all who attempt to tell 
a story must derive their material from 
the lives of men. Love, hate, fear, re- 
venge, greed, heroism, generosity—all 
these emotions and passions move men 
and women in real life to action, and every 
novel, no matter how poorly written it 
may be, contains one or more of these 
human elements as its theme. To write 
a story absolutely without human traits 
is unthinkable. It is possible to empha- 
size unimportant facts, to paint in broad 
colors and carelessly, but it is not within 
the range of human ingenuity to write a 
non-human story. Even bird and beast 
fables assume an old Adam lurking some- 
where, making the story intelligible and 
interesting. 

From the great world, with its varied 
types, the novelist is free to choose at 
will the subjects which prove most attract- 
ive to him and compatible with his indi- 
vidual ability. Nothing human is foreign 
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to him. From the wan face of a child 
gazing wistfully through a shop window 
at the toys which will never be his, up 
through all the layers of social strata to 
the drawing-room where my lord and my 
lady engage in the smallest of small-talk, 
all thought and action are taken by the nov- 
elist as his province. The product of this 
study and observation ranges from end 
to end of the scale of life. One writer 
will bring us Plain Tales from the Hills; 
another will tell the story of The House 
of the Seven Gables. ‘The common ground 
of books so widely divergent is human 
nature: it is the history of men and 
women that novelists, old and young, the 
greatest and the least, aim to portray. 
Every novel carries an appeal to the 
class of readers interested in its particu- 
lar kind. Critics may debate the rules 
upon which fiction should be written, but 
each reader will follow his own inclina- 
tions. Where Thackeray repels, Tolstoy 
may attract. Catholicity of taste is not 
given to us all, and there are readers who 
fail to appreciate the subtlety of Mr. Mer- 
edith or the mild condescension of Mr. 
James, but to whom the Zenda world is 
real and the swordsmen of Mr. Weyman 
the height of the heroic. Why dispute 
over a matter of taste? The novelist 
writes to interest us, and whenever he 
does he makes a hit, “a palpable hit.” 
Now, it will be seen that the novelist 
has a mission. His material is found in 
human nature, and the story revolves 
around some human action. The question 
of art is, generally speaking, subordinate, 
because only a very small number of those 
who read consider art while perusing a 
novel. Readers are drawn to a story if 
they find in it something which answers 
to traits in themselves, or if it depicts an 
environment in which they would choose 
to live, were such a choice possible. The 
novels containing these qualities in the 
greatest degree will be found the most ef- 
fective. And since fiction is the kind of 
reading that appeals to the largest number 
of people, and, moreover, because fiction 
deals essentially with life, we may say 
that the mission of the novelist is to in- 
terest humanity in its own history. When 
combined with artistic craftsmanship, this 
mission is second to none in literature. 
As Professor Woodberrv has said, the 
novel is “a teaching power of immense 
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efficiency.” It may lull us with a love 
story, or stir us to action with its pictures 
of social wrongs. So far from being a 
menace to literature, the multitude of 
books of fiction are rather the free ex- 
pression of the thought of our time, and 
beneath the pleasure and good cheer they 
bring lies a deep vein of human interest 
full of significance to those who are aware 
of its presence. 


New Year’s Resolutions 
By Norma Bright Carson 


EW YEAR’S resolutions may be 
out of date, but they still have their 
uses. Just as a business man bal- 

ances his accounts at the end of the year, 
so each of us instinctively pauses and 
renders to himself or herself an account- 
ing for the twelve months gone by. Out 
of this general reckoning there will nat- 
urally grow resolves, and these resolves 
often express ambitions that perhaps need 
only the force of an applied will to carry 
them to fulfilment. 

So, old-fashioned as one may think the 
resolve of the New Year, each man and 
woman needs the spur of a personal com- 
pact based on past failure or achievement 
and on aspirations for future living and 
doing. 

The harder of accomplishment a reso- 
lution promises to be the better for the in- 
dividual who makes it. Our whole trouble 
is that when we resolve we are prone to 
choose a goal easy of attainment. And 
having attained, we sit back and smile at 
our prowess. 

The man who succeeds is the man who 
never knows what it is to be perfectly sat- 
isfied. No matter what the applause an 
action may bring him, he sees ahead some- 
thing better still to be done, something 
higher still to climb for. This is not an 
unseemly discontent, nor, in right connec- 
tions, is it an unworthy ambition. 

In a man who is true to himself, ambi- 
tion is another term for ideal; and if he 
grow rightly his ideal will expand in pro- 
portion as he grows. When Theodore 
Roosevelt took his oath of office he had 
in mind certain important reforms which 
he meant to accomplish. But after ac- 
complishing them he immediately set about 
putting into force still more sweeping and 














































effective measures—with the result that 
he has opened up a new world to Amer- 
ican eyes, and has revealed to American 
minds possibilities in national opportunity 
and development and method that will 
make the history of this present era one 
of the most important chapters in the his- 
tory of the world and the world’s civiliza- 
tion. 

The great project is not managed by a 
leap. And no great project has limits 
save as those limits are defined by small 
minds. When Benjamin Franklin enticed 
electricity from the clouds he didn’t sit 
down and call upon the world to come and 
enjoy his performance. He went to work 
to find a use for the new element he had 
discovered, and the men who followed 
after Franklin worked on and on—ever 
harder and harder—until now electricity 
has thousands of tasks to perform, each 
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a little more difficult, each contributing a 
little more to the general benefit of hu- 
manity. When Caxton printed the first 
book he didn’t remain satisfied with that 
achievement; he printed more books, dis- 
tributing them widely, and experimented 
with new forms and devices. 

The artist plans and paints, and replans 
and paints again; the author re-writes 
and revises, and still each leaves some- 
thing yet to be accomplished; each con- 
tinues to feel that he has not done his 
best, and so keeps on trying; and as he 
strives and strives his art grows on and 
onward toward perfection. 

“If you have done what you set out to 
do you may know that you did not set 
out to do enough.” Place the beacon light 
higher; even though you need to climb 
harder, the very effort of climbing will 
bring you its reward. 


The City at Sunset 


By William Mountain 





HE golden waves of heaven beat 


All noiselessly along the shore 


Where angels kiss with flaming feet 
The isles of emerald evermore, 


And pour from ivory vases wine 


The azure sea t’ incarnadine. 


The argosies of dreams are there 


With gorgeous sails and pennants stained 
With blood of conquest; and they fare 
seyond the ports by fancy fained, 
The havens whence they laughing left, 


The human heart with waiting cleft. 
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Ye Old Almanack 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


Thou Supreme Architect on high! 
We view thy wonders in the sky; 
Sun, Moon and Stars in order move, 
And demonstrate thy power above. 
—Trusant’s Almanac, 1805. 
HE old-time ‘‘almanack,” with 
its calculations covering both 
I earth and heavens; its “ris- 
@ Yd) ing, setting and southing of 
the stars,” its chatty but 
sober weather predictions, 
its calendar of court and fair, its directory 
of roads and taverns, its tables of interest 
and of currency, its moral verse and ad- 
vice, its leavening of anecdote, and _ its 
miscellany of advice and recipe, wherein 
the goodman might learn that “boiled hay 
will keep hogs during the winter,” or find 
a remedy for “gout of the stomach,” and 
the goodwife discover “directions for the 
making of cloth for greatcoats” and “an 
external cure for hooping cough’’—aye, 
all this and more, with space for monthly 
diary, was a fireside possession, next to 
the Bible, that we, born to this age of a 
book a minute, cannot fully estimate. 
Before me lies 
The New-England Almanack or Lady’s and 
Gentleman’s Diary, for the year of our Lord 
Christ 1767. Being the 3d Year after Bissextile 
or Leap Year; and in the Seventh of the Reign 
of his Majesty King George III. Containing, A 
Dedication to my Countrymen; an Ephemeris; 
Sun and Moon’s rising and setting; Time of 
High Water at Boston; Lunations; Eclipses of 
the Luminaries; the Planets Aspects, and Judg 
ment of the Weather; Spring Tides; Courts in 
the New-England Governments; an Accurate 
Table of Roads; the instructive Story of Orto 
grul; with many other Things useful and en- 
tertaining. Calculated for the Meridian of 
Boston, in New-England, lat. 42 deg. 25° North 
By Benjamin West, Philomath. 





O may I live to hail the Day, 
When the glad Nation shall survey 
Their Sov’reign, through his wide commands, 
Passing in Progress o’er the Lands! 
Each Heart shall bend, and every Voice 
In loud applauding Shouts rejoice, 
Whilst all his gracious Aspects praise, 
And Crouds grow loyal as they gaze. 
—A ddison. 
Boston: Printed and sold by the Printers 


and Booksellers. 





The New England Almanack 
For the year 1767 
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It is a venerable, yellowed, stained 
booklet, this almanac of 1767, by respect- 
able, studious Benjamin West, Philomath ; 
and by its looks it has been well thumbed. 
The poetry (the verse in the old-time 
almanac constitutes one of the chief 
charms), as may be seen by the quotation 
above given, runs to adulation of George 
the Third; but the dedication, like the 
mutterings of a distant storm, is a page 
of ornate gratitude to “my countrymen” 
for the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

As we know (the evidence being his 
other almanacs issued in succession for 
twenty and more years) Mr. West did 
live to behold his Sov’reign “through his 
wide commands, passing in Progress o’er 
the Lands”—but in a different manner 
from that anticipated by the lines of Ad- 
dison! 


However, 
May Heav’n with Wealth, long Life and Great 
Success, 
The matchless Grorce our Royal Monarch 
bless ; 


intones Philomath West, at present, like 
a faithful subject. 

The pages for each month furnish, 
under the heading “Courts, Feasts & 
Fasts,” an imposing array of information 
zodiacal, judicial, dominical and meteor- 
ological. Line by line adown the column, 
each line being a day, through the year 
the colonial owner of the West almanac 
was enabled to see, in a measure, where 
he was “at.” ’Twas “First Day,” the 
“7th past Trinity”; the following day the 
sun was “slow of clock” 5:41; the next 
day Spica set at 9:40; the next day twi- 
light ended at 9:02; the next day Lyra 
was “south 9:25,” and Saturn and Venus 
were in conjunction ; the next day inferior 
court met at South Kingston, while was 
due a storm “which holds to the full.” 
Thus proceeded the calendar. 

This almanac is interleaved with the 
diary of Dr. Joseph Lee, of Concord. 
Very many of the old almanacs were used 
by their possessors as depositories for 
note and observation, and are among the 
most valuable sources to which we of to- 
day may go for gaining knowledge as to 
the everyday thoughts and doings of our 
forebears. 

Dr. Joseph Lee was an inveterate al- 
manac reader and scribbler; his series, as 
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annotated and still extant, extending 
through over two decades. 
As an illustration of ‘‘almanac style,” 
allow me to present the good doctor’s 
contributions to the month of January, 
1767. He writes: 
This year begins with a fast, ordered by Mr. 
Emerson, which is celebrated accordingly; but 
whether it be a fast or thanksgiving to com- 
memorate his ordination seems to be uncertain? 
Extreem cold weather 

Died a child of Thos 

Hubard, ak 7 months 
Rain, very warm to-day 
Warm for this time of the year 
This day much rain. 


Cold 
Rain 

19 Died the only Da’tr of Mrs. Hoar, aged 7 
Pleasant ei 


20 Died John Holden ag 95 
Very cold 
Snow 4 inch 
Snow 14 inch and a.... 
Pleasant for the season 
Snow 


February opens, according to Doctor 
Lee’s quaint script, with “cold weather 
and as fine sledding as need be,” and 
closes with “a south wind and a thaugh.” 
On the 11th, “Died the only Daughter of 
Abijah Bond, aE—.” 

I would not ascribe it to his profession, 
but nevertheless the truth is that the old 
doctor was strong on obituaries. Every 
page exhibits his peculiar “D’s,” charac- 
teristic of the times, followed by the three 
other letters “ied.” 

Died widow Fletcher ak 97. 

Died a Son of Jno. Brooks Ak 17. 

Died Wm. Barron an infant. 

Died Capt. Jno. Butterick AE 77. 

Died Lot Conant aE 91 & Thomas Bateman 
AE... 

Died of the canker a Child of Daniel Jones. 


But mingled with these items, which 
constitute a necrology of the neighbor- 
hood, are other observations. One learns 
that on April 19 


Mr. William Hooper a Chh minister in Bos- 
ton as he was walking in his garden or yard 
without any Complaint or Illness he Instantly 
dropped Down Dead ar 65 he had been a 
pastor of a Congregational Chh in Boston for 
some years in his younger day but had left 
them and been home and got orders; 


and that on 


the 6th day (June) at evening High wind & 
part of Daniel Jones Barn Blown down and 
many aple trees and two old Barns in Lincoln. 
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We hear (notes Doctor Lee, in July) from ye 
County of Halifax in ...... yt on ye roth of 
July, 1767 Died Mary Hogan ag 91 who tor 
51 days before her Death took no other Sus- 
tenance yn 2 Spoonfulls of Sour Milk. They 
Say this is Fact. 

Soed flax....began to plant....May town 
meeting....several frosts this month....fine 
growing weather....showers....began to work 
at mill dam....bees swarmed 2d time. ...mowed 
bridge swamp....great shower rain....began 
to mow in ye sheep pasture....last night much 
thunder....extreem hot....drawed the great 
stone fm Rocky Iland to Potters Bridge.... 
finisht mowing....finisht raking hay....finish 
carting hay... .ete. 

So much for Dr. Joseph Lee, and his 
New England “Almanack” of 1767, by 
Benjamin West, Philomath. 

Of date twenty years later is “The 
New England Almanack or Lady’s and 
Gentleman’s Diary” for 1787, by Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq., Philomath, himself, like 
Benjamin West, a famous old calculator 
and expounder of things natural. In this 
almanac the name of King George is 
noticeable by its absence, even the very 
day of his birth being unregarded, while 
October 25 commemorates not his acces- 
sion to the throne, but “Newport evacuat. 
1779"! Tempora mutantur et mutamur 
illis. 

The cover-page offers a curious table, 
by which we are informed that the year 
1787 not only is “the Third after Bissex- 
tile or Leap Year, and the Eleventh of 
American Independence, which com- 
menced July 4, 1776,” but also is: 

From the Creation of the World, 

by the Account of holy Scriptures, 5749 Years 

But according to the best profane 


History, 5736 
From Noah’s Flood, 4081 
From the Destruction of Sodom, 3689 
From the Destruction of Troy, 2051 
From the Building of Rome, 2516 
Hegira, or Flight of Mahomet, 1196 
New-England first planted, 178 
Planting of Plymouth, 167 
Planting of Massachusetts-Bay, 159 
Planting of New-Hampshire, 158 
Planting of Boston, 157 


The first Arrival, at Salem, of Mr. 
Roger Williams, founder of R- 


Island State, 157 
Building of Providence, 155 
Planting of Connecticut, 152 
Planting of Rhode-Island, 149 
Building of Newport, 148 


The Bickerstaff almanac of this date 
was printed at Providence, “at the Post- 
office, at Shakespeare’s Head, near the 
State-House.” Within the copy in my 





possession is written in old-style slanting 
script, “Stephen Burlingame. Miss Lucy 
Garton Burlingame”; and along another 
margin “David Nicholas, Name And hand 
Writting.” Almost a century and a quar- 
ter ago the goose-quill traced these lines. 

I wish I knew whether Stephen married 
Lucy. 


hig A 
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Isaiah Thomas’ Almanack 
For 1792 


It is interesting to observe that in 
those days the college commencement 
was what the word implies; the co:m- 
mencement at Providence (Brown) oc- 
curring September 5, New Haven (Yale) 
September 12, and Dartmouth, Septem- 
ber 19. Commencement at Cambridge 
(Harvard) was in July. 

The best preserved of the almanacs in 
the pile before me is that for 1792, by 
Isaiah Thomas, and bearing the auto- 
graph of one Samuel Bridge. Isaiah 
Thomas was an.enterprising early printer, 
who began to issue his almanacs in 1784. 
Mr. Bridge thought so much of the ex- 
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ample in question that he enclosed it in 
a parchment cover, for which I thank him. 


Thomas’ Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode- 
Island, Newhampshire & Vermont Atmanack, 
with an Ephemeris, for the Year of our Lord 
1792, 
and 


Containing, besides the More than usual As- 
tronomical Calculations, a larger Quantity and 
greater Variety, than are to be found in any 
other Almanack, of Matters Curious, Useful 
and Entertaining. 





The New England Almanack 
For 1818 


A very creditable almanac it is, too. 

Beneath a striking wood-cut of an odd 
Father Time, an angel with compass, 
marking on a globe, and another angel, 
recumbent, pointing upward, is the verse: 

Who can command the rolling tide, 
And stop the winds that fly? 

Thus minutes, months and years will glide, 
And Tie itself must die! 

In the wood-cut Time seems about 
gone, and we may wonder that he has 
lasted so long. 

The above is an excellent samp‘e of 
what may be termed “almanac poetry”— 
poetry of such a delightfully refreshing 
stamp that I cannot refrain from pausing 
here to speak of it. 
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The husbandman contented smokes, 
Drinks cyder, reads the news, 

And cracks his nuts, and cracks his jokes, 
Himself and friends t’ amuse. 


And thus would I my evenings pass, 
Amidst my social friends; 

With some sweet sentimental lass, 
But ah, too soon time ends! 


soliloquizes friend Thomas, closing the 
year, while Bickerstaff solemnly adjures: 
The rolling Year is almost past, 
To many hath it been the last. 

The December heading (fashion de- 
manded that each month be introduced 
by a properly reflective rhyme) of Tru- 
sant’s Family Almanac for 1811 runs: 


’Tis done, and Winter bends its dreary way, 
See gloomy clouds obscure the cheerful day; 
Sharp Boreas blows and nature feels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we must time obey. 


Among other maxims Daboll’s almanac 
for 1818 enjoins: 
Innocence may 
Securely sleep, 
Tho’ thunders bellow 
O’er the deep, 
and under the cut of a cock, upon the 
cover-page, Bennet and Walton’s almanac 
for 1813 reminds: 
While I this watchful bird admire. 
Let me some lesson learn; 
To early diligence aspire, 
In every good concern. 

Although occasionally a heavy stanza 
was borrowed from respected writers of 
the age, as is evident, it was a great ad- 
vantage to an almanac-maker to be a 
rhymester. 

Like all old almanacs, the Thomas for 
1792 offers weather predictions scattered 
adown the page. However, worthy Mr. 
Thomas gives each month two pages: on 
the one is the bit of verse for the month, 
the “solar calculations,” and “calendar, re- 
markable days, observations, &c.,” includ- 
ing, in the column, a number of instruc- 
tive maxims or moralizings ; on the other 
page, facing, is a little heading exhibiting 
the zodiacal figure for the month, flanked 
by pastimes peculiar to that month, the 
“lunar calculations,” and the weather pre- 
dictions interspersed among “Tides, As- 
pects, &c.” For example, October: 
VERSE: 

The sun to southern climes retires, 

To bless them with his beams; 

The verdure of the fields expires; 

Frosts chill the purling streams. 








Ee 


Then the solar calculations. Then, in 
connection with and corresponding to 
month-day, week-day, and phases of the 


sun, the “calendar”: 


Whatever measure 
seems hazardous, 
and is in 

reality not so, 

is generally 

a@ wise one. 





An Almanac for 1813 


18rH Past TRINITY. 
In momentous 
St. Dennis 
affairs, no step 
is indifferent. 
There are times 
in which certain 
1¢rH Past TRINITY. 
people are always 
in the right. 
Burgoyne taken, 1777. 
Nothing convinces 
Cornwallis taken, 1781. 
persons of a weak 
zotH Past TRINITY. 
understanding so 
Colum. disc. Am. 1492. 
effectually as what they do 
Crispin, patr. shoemak. 
not comprehend. 
A certain degree of fear 
21st Past Trinity. St. Simon and Jude 
produces the same 
effects as rashness. 


Thus to fill out thirty or thirty-one 
lines, and “make even”—to employ the 
type-setting term—required no little in- 
genuity. Occasionally the mixture of 
fancy and fact has an amusing turn, as 
witness the August solar page, which de- 
clares, at the bottom: 
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Nothing is so lovely as 
St. John Bap. beheaded. 
Virtue. 
The October lunar and weather page 


reads: 

Frosty 
nights. 
Fair 
and 

Tlow tides. 
pleasant. 
Windy and cool. 

Apogee. 

It grows 
warmer. 
There 
may be 
some rain 
within 
a few 
days. 
Begin 

High tides. 
to look 
out for a cold 
northeast autum- 
Perigee nal 
storm about 
these days; 
then fine 
pleasant 
weather 
to the end 
of the 
month; but 
cool nights. 





Ye Old Almanack 


Showing how it was used as a diary 


Concerning the weather, however, Mr. 
Thomas is honest. He closes his July 


predictions with the frank admission 
I am not 

certain 

that we 

shall have 

any more 

rain in this 

month; there- 

sore I will not 


* 
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High tides. predict 
Perigee. any. 

Consequently he doesn’t; and, anyway, 
he has come to the end of his page, to 
say nothing of the month itself! 

Amidst other text in this almanac of 
1792, printed at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, price forty shillings per gross, four 
shillings per dozen, sixpence single, is 
“An Inquiry into the Effects of Spirituous 
Liquors upon the Human Body.—To 
which is added A Moral and Physical 
Thermometer. By Benjamin Rush, 
M. D., professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine in the University of 
Philadelphia”; the great Doctor Rush is 
this, whose name is fadeless on the an- 
nals of American therapeutics and sur- 
gery. 

The “inquiry” is especially down on 
“toddy or grog”; and an example is made 
of a Philadelphia gentleman, “once of a 
fair and sober character,’ who finally 
found that nothing would warm his stom- 
ach save a tablespoonful of ground pepper 
thrown into each glass of spirits, “to take 
off their coldness’; wherefrom he soon 
died. As for the thermometer, it starts 
at 70 degrees above, with water, health, 
wealth ; pronounces punch the zero mark, 
where start vices and diseases; and ends 
at 70 degrees below, with the dram morn- 
ing, noon and night, suicide and the gal- 
lows. 

A little vest-pocket almanac of ante- 
Revolution date has come into my pos- 
session. <ts title-page says: “A Pocket 
Almanack for the Year 1771. Fitted to 
the Use of Pennsylvania, and the Neigh- 
bouring Provinces. With Several useful 
Additions. By R. Saunders, Phil. Phila- 
delphia : Printed aol sold by D. Hall, and 
W. Sellers.” 

It measures about three inches long by 
an inch and a half wide, and is a multum 
in parvo, with its monthly calendars, its 
tide table, its Quaker General meetings, 
its fairs, its chronology of King George, 
its sessions of the “Supream” and other 
courts of the provinces, its interest table 
and its directories of roads. 

The first owner must have valued it 





highly, for his quill has scribbled it full 
to overflowing. Across the parchment 
cover is writ: “1771 & 1772. Memoran- 
dums for 1771 & 1772.” The diary pages, 
which include the fly-leaves, furnish cal- 
culations on the price of hay and oats; the 
estimate “of keeping a horse at home, 
year”; crops and sales ; he of various 
“actions”; recipe of a “Green Ointment 
for all Cuts, Sors, &c, in horses”; the 
dictum that “Bares Greese is good to 
bring hair on a Horse”; results of a sale 
of tickets of a “church lottery”; refer- 
ences to books upon topics mostly 
horsey ; and among other things this little 
confession : 

1772 April 23d. This St. Georges Day dined 
at Byrn’s Tavern, drank plenty & freely of 
Claret....not to be drunk but drank much, its 
now....since my last feel of the Gout & I am 


growen fatt & Reburst (robust?) to a consider- 
able degree. 


But alas for his felicitations! ‘To con- 
tinue : 

25th Felt flying Pains of the Gout; 26th ye 
same....27th more so. The 28th Laid up. 29th 


quite lame; 30th & 31st very Bad, high pain in 
my left great toe joint & Akhe of same foot, 
attended with a smart fever. May ye Ist In 
bed much....pain eased; 2d much better & can 
hoble on my soor foot pruty well. 

Drink “plenty and freely of Claret” 
again, will you? The fumes must have 
lingered long, you old rascal—for you 
have put thirty-one days into April! 

Regretfully I close, since close | must, 
with an illustration of the style adopted 
in the ‘“New-England Almanack” for 
1818, printed at New London by Samuel 
Green and with “‘astronomical calculations 
performed by Nathan Daboll.”’ 

cold sour weather. 
7 stars so. gh. 58m. 
Are you with plenty blest 
While snow drives o’er 
the plain, remember those 
distres’d By poverty and 
pain. 4th in Ad. 
St. Thom. shortest days 

And the warning that, according to the 
same authority: 

Virtue practis’d 
Peace will bring. 
But vice destroys it, 
With a sting. 

Dog days be. 
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English 


Lesson XLIX 


Period XII. The Victorian Era 


Christina Rossetti 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. The present lesson takes 


up Christina Rossetti. 


Books for supplementary reading include Zhe Garnett and Gosse English Literature (Macmillan) ; 
The Rossettis (Putnam) ; Poems of C. G. Rossetti (Little, Brown & Co.). 


Christina Rossetti, 1830-1894 


HE younger sister of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti has deserv- 
T edly been called “the most 


spiritual of English poet- 
esses.” In 1874 the elder 
sister, Maria, joined the 
Anglican sisterhood, and Christina came 
very near to following in her steps. But 
devotion for her mother dissipated the 
idea and she set herself the task of serving 
her family to whatever point of self-sacri- 
fice circumstances might bring her. 
Christina Georgina Rossetti was born in 
London, at 38 Charlotte street, Portland 
Place, December 5, 1830. This made her 
just two years younger than Dante Ga- 
briel. Her education was carried on at 
home, like her brother’s, and her life, on 
the whole, was uneventful. Whereas, as 
someone has put it, the sensuous nature 
struggled with the ascetic in Dante Ga- 
briel, to the end that sensuousness tri- 
umphed; in Christina the ascetic nature 
won over everything else, and we find her 
repressing every tendency to fondness for 
the voluptuous or the purely beautiful, 


while her soul is given over to an effort 
to earn Heaven by the exercise of purity, 
of renunciation, and of complete service 
to others. 

At an early age she began to write—as 
all the Rossettis did. She knew Keats 
familiarly at nine, and at twelve was her- 
self a poet. Her first volume was pri- 
vately printed by her grandfather, Gaetano 
Polidori, and was of no importance. Her 
second book came out in 1862, The Goblin 
Market and Other Poems. ‘The Goblin 
Market” was a fantastic bit of poesy that 
has been compared with “The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin” and other things of that 
order, and has been designated the “most 
childlike poem in the language.” In the 
same volume were, “The Convent Thresh- 
old,” “An Apple Gathering,” “Advent” 
and “Uphill”—according to Mr. Swin- 
burne, four of Miss Rossetti’s best pieces. 

In 1866 The Prince’s Progress and Other 
Poems was issued—the piece that gave the 
title being a romantic narrative poem 
somewhat different from Miss Rossetti’s 
other work. This book was followed by 
two volumes of verses for children, and 
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Christina Rossetti and Her Mother 
Painted by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


by a prose work—though in prose the de- 
fects in Miss Rossetti’s art were too ob- 
vious to be passed over lightly. In 1881 
she published her best volume of poems, 
A Pageant and Other Poems, containing 
the “Monna Innominata” sonnets, placed 
second only to Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets 
from the Portuguese, and superior to that 
collection in many respects. Elisabeth 
Luther Cary calis these sonnets the “per- 
fect blossom of -Christina Rossetti’s poetic 
gift; . . . in them she reveals both 
the force of the passionate devotion by 
which she is constantly inspired, and the 
sovereignty which she attains over it.” 

New Poems came in 1896; some prose 
followed, and a number of devotional 
poems. For the last ten years of her life 
the poet was an invalid, a victim of cancer 
and of dropsy. But she bore patiently, and 
came to her end with a sweet serenity, on 
December 29, 1894, having survived her 





mother, Dante Gabriel and the sister, 
Maria. 

Christina Rossetti was not a_ poetic 
artist. She never conquered forms; it is 
doubtful if she ever tried. She had a mes- 
sage to give; she was a poet by instinct; 
she wrote as the verses came to her, and 
she rarely stopped to do much revising. 
She had the “inner vision,” and she fol- 
lowed it unfalteringly. As a girl she was 
melancholy; with age she developed a 
more wholesome spirit, though she was 
ever grave, with sweetness, rather than 
actively cheerful. She once loved a Roman 
Catholic, but would not marry him be- 
cause of their religious differences—a key 
to her habit of thinking and acting. 

In the younger days Christina posed for 
Ford Madox Brown and her brother. Sev- 
eral times she traveled a little, going to 
Italy once. When her Goblin Market was 
published she enjoyed something of the 





world’s applause, and even went out a bit 
in a social way, but invalidism overtook 
her and she was forced to seclusion. When 
her death was announced in 1894, the news 
was received with deepest regret, and she 
was mourned as one of the great poets of 
her time. Dr. Brook Westcott, Bishop of 
Durham, preached the funeral sermon; 
Algernon Charles Swinburne wrote her 
elegy, and Burne-Jones raised a monument 
to her memory in Christ Church, Woburn 
Square, where she had been accustomed to 
worship. 


Selections 
AN AppLE GATHERING. 
I plucked pink blossoms from mine apple-tree, 
And wore them all that evening in my hair: 
Then in due season when I went to see 
I found no apples there. 


With dangling basket all along the grass 
As I had come I went the selfsame track: 
My neighbors mocked me while they saw me 
pass 
So empty-handed back. 


Lilian and Lilias smiled in trudging by, 
Their heaped-up basket teased me like a jeer; 

Sweet-voiced they sang beneath the sunset sky, 
Their mother’s home was near. 


Plump Gertrude passed me with her basket full, 
A stronger hand than hers helped it along; 
A voice talked with her through the shadows 
cool 
More sweet to me than song. 


Ah, Willie, Willie, was my love less worth 
Than apples with their green leaves piled 
above? 
I counted rosiest apples on the earth 
Of far less worth than love. 


So once it was with me you stooped to talk 
Laughing and listening in this very lane: 

To think that by this way we used to walk 
We shall not walk again. 


I let my neighbors pass me, ones and twos 
And groups; the latest said the night grew 
chill, 
And hastened: but I loitered, while the dews 
Fell fast I loitered still. 


De PrRoFuNDIS. 
Oh why is Heaven built so far, 
Oh why is earth set so remote? 
I cannot reach the nearest star 
That hangs afloat. 


I would not care to reach the moon, 

One round monotonous of change; 
Yet even she repeats her tune 
Beyond my range. 
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I never watch the scattered fire 

Of stars, or sun’s far-trailing train, 
But all my heart is one desire, 

And all in vain: 


For I am bound with fleshly bands, 
Joy, beauty, lie beyond my scope; 

I strain my heart, I stretch my hands, 
And catch at hope. 


ADVENT. 
This Advent moon shines cold and clear, 
These Advent nights are long; 
Our lamps have burned year after year, 
And still their flame is strong. 
“Watchman, what of the night?” we cry, 
Heartsick with hope deferred: 
“No speaking signs are in the sky,” 
Is still the watchman’s word. 


The Porter watches at the gate, 
The servants watch within; 

The watch is long betimes and late, 
The prize is slow to win. 

“Watchman, what of the night,” but still 
His answer sounds the same: 

“No daybreak tops the utmost hill, 
Nor pale our lamps of flame.” 


One to another hear them speak, 
The patient virgins wise: 

“Surely He is not far to seek,”— 
“All night we watch and rise.” 

“The days are evil looking back, 
The coming days are dim; 

Yet count we not His promise slack, 
But watch and wait for Him.” 


One with another, soul with soul, 
They kindle fire from fire: 

“Friends watch us who have touched the goal.” 
“They urge us, come up higher,” 

“With them shall rest our waysore feet, 
With them is built our home, 

With Christ.” “They sweet, but He most sweet, 
Sweeter than honeycomb.” 


There no more parting, no more pain, 
The distant ones brought near, 

The lost so long are found again, . 
Long lost but longer dear: 

Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
Nor heart conceived that rest, 

With them our good things long deferred, 
With Jesus Christ our best. 


We weep because the night is long, 
We laugh, for day shall rise, 
We sing a slow, contented song, 
And knock at Paradise. 
Weeping we hold Him fast Who wept 
For us,—we hold Him fast; 
And will not let Him go except 
He bless us first or last. 


Weeping we hold Him fast to-night; 
We will not let Him go 

Till daybreak smite our wearied sight, 
And summer smite the snow: 
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Then figs shall bud, and dove with dove 
Shall coo the livelong day; 

Then He shall say, “Arise, my Love, 
My fair one, come away.” 


From MonnaA INNOMINATA. 

There are fourteen of these sonnets and they 
interpret love renounced in contrast with love 
reciprocated and enjoyed as portrayed in Mrs. 
Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese. 


Come back to me, who wait and watch for you: 
Or come not yet, for it is over then, 

And long it is before you come again, 

So far between my pleasures are and few. 

While, when you come not, what I do I do 
Thinking “Now when he comes,” my sweetest 

when: 
For one man 1s my world of all the men 

This wide world holds; O love, my world is 

you. 

Howbeit, to meet you grows almost a pang 
Because the pang of parting comes so soon; 
My hope hangs waning, waxing, like a moon 

Between the heavenly days on which we 
meet: 

Ah me, but where are now the songs I sang 

When life was sweet because you called 
them sweet? 
oK * ok 


Time flies, hope flags, life plies a wearied wing; 

Death following hard on life gains ground 

apace ; 

Faith runs with each and rears an eager face, 
Outruns the rest, makes light of everything, 
Spurns earth, and still finds breath to pray and 

sing; 

While love ahead of all uplifts his praise, 

Still asks for grace and still gives thanks for 

grace, 


Content with all day brings and _ night will 
bring. 

Life wanes; and when love folds his wings 
above 

Tired hope, and less we feel his conscious 
pulse, 


Let us go fall asleep, dear friend, in peace: 
A little while, and life reborn annuls 
Loss and decay and death, and all is love. 
1K * * 
If there be any one can take my place 
And make you happy whom I grieve to grieve 





Think not that I can grudge it, but believe 
I do commend you to that nobler grace, 
That readier wit than mine, that sweeter face; 
Yea, since your riches make me rich, conceive 
I too am crowned, while bridal crowns I 
weave, 
And thread the bridal dance with jocund pace. 
For if I did not love you, it might be 
That I should grudge you some one dear 
delight ; 
3ut since the heart is yours that was mine 
own, 
Your pleasure is my pleasure, right my right, 
Your honorable freedom makes me free, 
And you companioned I am not alone. 
* *K oK 
If I could trust mine own self with your fate, 
Shall I not rather trust it in God’s hand? 
Without whose will one lily doth not stand, 
Nor sparrow fall at his appointed date; 
Who numbereth the innumerable sand, 
Who weighs the wind and water with a weight, 
To whom the world is neither small nor great, 
Whose knowledge foreknew every plan we 
planned. 
Searching my heart for all that touches you, 
[I find there only love and love’s goodwill 
Helpless to help and impotent to do, 
Of understanding dull, of sight most dim; 
And therefore I commend you back to Him 
Whose love your love’s capacity can fill. 
ok * * 


Youth gone, and beauty gone if ever there 
Dwelt beauty in so poor a face as this; 
Youth gone, and beauty, what remains of 

bliss ? 

I will not bind fresh roses in my hair, 

To shame a cheek at best but little fair,— 
Leave Youth his roses, who can bear a 

thorn,— 

I will not seek for blossoms anywhere, 

Except such common flowers as blow with the 


corn, 
Youth gone and beauty gone, what doth re- 
main ? 
The longing of a heart pent up forlorn, 
A silent heart whose silence loves and 
longs ; 
The silence of a heart which sang its songs 
While youth and beauty made a summer 
morn, 


Silence of love that cannot sing again. 












A Letter from Stevenson to Crawford 


T 


HERE recently came to light 
a hitherto unpublished letter 
written by Robert Louis 
Stevenson to Marion Craw- 
ford. The postmark on the 
envelope reads April 15, 

1890, and the note was sent from Sydney, 

New South Wales. It will be remembered 

that about this time Stevenson was settling 

down to a permanent residence in Samya. 

One word in the letter is illegible, and is, 

in the reprint, indicated by a blank space. 

The postscript is written diagonally across 

the reverse of the single half sheet. The 

following is the tribute that the ardent 

R. L. S. indited to a fellow-author who 

had inspired his admiration: 





Leonard D. Abbott 


One of the editors of ‘‘ Current Literature,” 
and a man of brilliant literary 
promise 





ab > 


Tis pleasant 
sure. to see 


Dear Sir: I sail in some forty hours back 
among the islands, which are now more home- 
like in my eyes than the world to which I once 
belonged; I have a thousand calls upon my 
time; I do not know you; it is likely we shall 
never meet, and I think it not improbable that 
my literature may be abominable in your eyes. 
For all that I sacrifice some of my last moments 


to send you my salutations and thanks. Years 
ago I read Mr. Isaacs; I did not like it—I 
suppose I was a fool; and read no more of 


you, till the other day, when I fell a prey to 

Greifenstein; and I am now. surrounded by 

your works, and in the middle of With the 

Immortals. It is reviving to me to know I 

have a contemporary of your strength; though 

I suppose you are younger, as I hope you will 
soar higher and farther than 
Your admirer, 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
P. S.—I trust you will not think I expect an 
answer; it is my weakness to rush in with en- 





Charles Edward Russell 


Author of The Uprising of the Many, a distinctive 
work in sociology, based on first-hand 
knowledge 
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Walter:Crane 


Whose Reminiscences have just "appeared, and are reviewed in 
“* The New Books of the Month ”’ 


cumbering gratitude when I am pleased; but 
the act suffices. And indeed I cannot now be 
said to possess such a thing as an address; 
the ship in which I leave sails with sealed 
orders, and I myself am ignorant whither I am 
bound or where I may bring up. Some of your 
books—poor waifs!—are to make the same 
blindfold launch; they will be read in a better 
climate and in lovelier places than their author 
dreams of, Italy not being forgotten. 

No pure translations in music? A symphony 
rendered on thé piano; an air from the Queen 
of Night played on the piccolo. And you for- 
get there are foreign tongues even in music: 
Indian music, with its innumerable scales 
Chinese music, of which you speak very lightly, 
but have you ever heard it? even my Poly- 
nesian music in which I delight, but most Euro- 
peans declare to have no sense or loveliness 
whatever. I think there is nothing so parochial 
as music, where all with its little patrimony 


of twelve sounds, chosen, heaven knows how 
or why, out of the millions possible. But it 
is just the narrowness of its patrimony that 
enables it to be so great. 





Frank Danby’s New Novel 


“Frank Danby,” who wrote Pigs in 
Clover, is about to publish a new story— 
The Heart of a Child. It will be issued 
by the Macmillan Company. 


** The Convert ’’ and Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson 


The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson to the United States is coinci- 
dental with the publication of Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins’ new novel, The Convert. 
The fact is especially interesting because 
Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson is one of the 
strong leaders of the “Suffragist” move- 
ment in England; while Miss Robins’ 
story is more a plea for woman’s rights 
than it is a novel, and all its circumstances 
are drawn from the English conditions as 
they now exist. Speaking of Miss Robins 
reminds us that she has just arrived in 
America. It is said that she will spend 














the winter in Florida, and will continue 
her literary work there. 


The Death of Dr. Conway 

Dr. Moncure D. Conway died in Paris 
on November 15, 1907. [lis was a long 
and a noble life, one full of activity and 





Sidney Lanier 


A volume of Lanier’s poems, Hymns of the Marshes, 
just issued, revives interest in this 
Southern singer 


achievement, representative of the best 
type of American manhood. Born in Vir- 
ginia, in 1832, he attended Dickinson Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, and was graduated 
from it at seventeen. He studied law, 
abandoned it, and took up the ministry. 
Then he adopted Unitarianism, came 
under the influence of Emerson, and spent 
a year at the Harvard Divinity School. 
He became an abolitionist and lost a 
Washington pastorate because of his en- 
thusiasm. He removed to Cincinnati, but 
came East when the Civil War broke 
out, and lent himself to the Union cause— 
chiefly as a public speaker and organizer. 
His activities in this line brought him an 
invitation to lecture in England, an offer 
that led to a twenty years’ sojourn abroad. 

In 1884 he came back to America to 
stay. He had written much in the course 
of his career, and his literary talents pro- 
duced numerous volumes—The Sacred 
Anthology, Demonology and Devil Lore, 
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The Wandering Jew, Solomon and Solo- 
monic Literature, biographies of Edmund 
Randolph and Thomas Paine, and many 
more. But his great work was, of course, 
his Autobiography, published several years 
ago, and supplemented by My Pilgrimage 
to the Wise Men of the East. These two 
books interpret a great and wonderful per- 
sonality, and record the impressions of a 
man of powerful mind, to whom many 
ands came to be familiar, and who par- 
ticipated in most of the important move- 
ments of his time, religious, political and 
socal. The editor of “The Dial’ writes 
of him: 

Probably the most essential characteristic of 
Dr. Conway’s life was its open-mindedness, and 
the accompanying determination to know the 
truth of whatever. matters occupied his atten- 
tion. A man must be singularly, honest with 
himself to be able to escape, as: completely as 
this man did, from the prison-house of wont 
and prepossession, to construct anew his per- 
sonal habitation of clear thinking and right 
living. Starting on his career as a narrow 
evangelical—a_circuit-rider in Maryland—he 
became a powerful exponent of liberal religious 
thought; born into a slaveholding family, and 
inheriting the prejudices of his social class, he 
became an impassioned ally of the Abolitionists, 





Walter Tittle 


Who has just issued an illuminated book, The First 
Nantucket Tea Party, which is one of the 
beautiful books of the season 
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A. E. W. Mason Thomas Nelson Page 


Author of The Broken Road, just published Who has a new volume of stories, Under the Crust 


Selma Lagerlof Oliver Herford 


The popular Swedish novelist, author of This is the first portrait for which Mr. Herford, the 
The Wonderful Adventures of Nils clever caricaturist and illustrator, ever sat 
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incidentally liberating his own family slaves, 
and finding a new home for them on the free 
soil of Ohio. The readiness, thus illustrated, 
to let thought have its way, and to square the 
action with the idea, was the controlling prin- 
ciple of the noble life now brought to its close, 
and constitutes its fundamental title to our 
respect. 
A Self-Portrait by a Popular Illustrator 

An interesting circumstance in connec- 
tion with Walter Tittle’s book, The First 
Nantucket Tea Party, is that Mr. Tittle 
painted the picture of “The Cousin,” one 
of the characters in the story, from his 
own reflection in a mirror. 


How ‘“‘ Juliet’’ was Written 


Regarding the composition of With 
Juliet in England, Mrs. Grace §. Rich- 


mond says: 


Juliet was written—all but the concluding 
chapters—in England. I spent six months there 
to do the work, living a number of weeks in 
each place which I have described and under 
somewhat similar conditions, in many ways, as 
to mode of life, although the characters, of 
course, are imaginary. I can hardly conceive 
a more delightful way of combining work and 
play than such a living in the background of 
one’s own story—so to speak! Work in the 
mornings, explorations in the afternoons, rest 
in the evenings. I should like to do it all over 
again—if I could only do it better. 





Martin Hume on Philip IV 

Martin Hume has another book ready, 
Philip IV and the Decadence of Spain. 
This is especially interesting to BooxK 
News Monru_y readers insomuch as one 





Timothy Cole at Work 


Cole’s volume of wood engravings has just been 
published. This portrait is taken from 
a painting by his son 





of the important color reproductions to 
appear this year is from the famous 
Velasquez portrait of the grim-visaged 
Philip. The story Mr. Hume tells is one 
of great power, and his work bears those 








Richard Harding Davis 


From a sketch made recently 


usual characteristics of reliability and 
charm. ‘The G. P. Putnam’s Sons will 
issue it. 


High Praise for Hovey 


M. Maeterlinck has enthusiastically ad- 
mired the work of Richard Hovey. Ina 
letter which the Belgian author wrote to 
the American poet, he spoke thus of “The 
Marriage of Guenevere”: 

Do you know how beautiful, how absolutely 
beautiful, it is? It contains love verses as pro- 
found and as sweet as any that have ever been 
written. All the scenes between Launcelot and 
Guenevere are superb, and the end is of an en- 
tirely new beauty. What strange intensity in 
the last cries of Launcelot and the queen! And 
then the verse—it is so sweet and at the same 
time so powerful, so simple and yet so lyric. 

Duffield & Co. are bringing out a new 
edition of Hovey’s collected works. 





Honors for a Young Poet 


A singular honor was recently accorded 
George Sylvester Viereck, when he was 
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entertained by the Boston Authors’ Club 
at the home of Professor Hugo Miinster- 
berg, of Harvard. Mr. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson introduced the young 
poet, in whose genius some of our older 
American authors seem to have a firm 
faith. 


Bettina von Hutten 


The Baroness von Hutten, author of 
Pam and The Halo, was born and 
reared in America. When she was still a 
young girl her parents took her abroad to 
study music and singing. They lived in 
Rome and in Florence, and in the latter 
city they met young Baron von Hutten. 
Since her marriage the Baroness has lived 
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mostly in the ancestral home of her hus- 
band, the gray old castle of Steinbach, in 
Bavaria. Here she does her writing, work- 
ing for many hours at a stretch without 
interruption. She has two children, a boy 
and girl, both of whom speak three lan- 
guages. The Baroness is a brilliant con- 
versationalist, and is much sought after in 
society. 


More Shelburne Essays 


The Putnams promise a fifth volume of 
Shelburne Essays, by Paul Elmer More, 
and among the papers to be included are 
studies of Dickens, of George Gissing’s 
novels, of Mrs. Gaskell, Philip Freneau, 
and the centenary of Longfellow. 


Program for Literary Societies 


Paper 
Sir GItBert PARKER: Our IMPRESSION OF THE 
MAN. 

(See “Sir Gilbert Parker,” by James Mac- 
Arthur—January Book News MonvTHuty; 
“Sir Gilbert at Work and at Play”—Janu- 
ary Book News Monru_y). 

Selection 

From Seats of the Mighty. 

(Choose some interesting chapter adapted 
to the abilities of the person who will read). 
Paper 

Sir Grpert’s LirERARY CREED. 

(See January Book News Monruty; Sir 

Gilbert Parker on “Fiction,” in the “NortH 

AMERICAN REviEW” for December). 
Selection 

From The Right of Way. 
Selections 

(a) Illustrating Descriptive 

The Weavers. 
(b) Illustrating Dramatic 
The Weavers. 
Discussion 
“Why is The Weavers Sir Gilbert’s Greatest 
Novel ?” 

Note :—It may be that some societies 
will not care to use Sir Gilbert Parker as 
an evening’s theme. In such case we pro- 
vide a program for a Rossetti meeting— 


From 


From 


Powers. 


Powers. 


using Dante Gabriel and Christina Rossetti 
as the subjects. 
Paper 
Tue Rossert1 FaMILy. 
(See November Book News MontTu_ty, 
Educational Course; July, 1906, Book News 
MontHLy, Pre-Raphaelite number; Janu- 
ary, 1908, Book News Montuty, Educa- 
tional Course; The Rossettis, by Elisabeth 
Luther Cary. 
Selection 
(a) Tue BikessED DAMOZEL. 
setti. 
(b) THE Convent 
Rossetti. 


By D. G. Ros- 


TurEsHoLp. By C. G. 
Paper 
Tue Worsuip oF BEAUTY AND THE TRIUMPH 
or Spirit: a comparison of the quali- 
ties of Dante Gabriel and Christina 
Rossetti. 
(See Miss Cary’s Rossettis; 
News MonrHuty, June, 1906). 
Selection 

(a) Sonnets from The House of Life. 

(b) Sonnets from “Monna Innominata.” 
(See Poems of D. G. Rossetti; Collected 
Poems of Christina Rossetti.) 

Discussion 
Which is the greater group, the “Monna 
Innominata” sonnets, or Mrs. Browning’s 
Sonnets from the Portuguese? 


Tue Boox 
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dAG}] DEPARTMENT of book information 
¥/ that reviews the most important new 
| volumes, and describes all other recent 
publications in a classified, illustrated 
list, complete from the tenth of one month to the 
tenth of the month succeeding. This is a bird’s- 
eye view of the book field, and is designed to 
help in the choice of reading matter at a time 
when the vast numbers of new books make it 
difficult for the average reader to keep track of 
literary developments. 
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Whose ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’ have just been published, and are reviewed 
in this number 
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ARL SCHURZ won a place in 
the life of this country held 
by no other man in our his- 
tory—except Gallatin—who 
came to this country after he 
had reached his majority. 
The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, of 
which two volumes have just appeared 
(The McClure Company), brings the story 
of his life down to the close of the battle 
of Chancellorsville. His account of this 
battle appears with General Howard’s, 
just published. It raises the question of 
good faith, which Schurz has raised be- 
fore, as to the receipt by the commander 
of the Eleventh Corps of a despatch warn- 
ing him of Jackson’s approach, whose 
arrival the latter has always denied. 
Schurz makes the best possible defense 
that can be made of one of the great dis- 
asters of the Civil War. It is the misfor- 
tune of the military career of Carl Schurz 
that he was associated with more than one 
failure in the field. 

Two octavo volumes of eight hundred 
and seventy-one pages is a large propor- 
tion to give the life of one man up to 
thirty-nine. These cursory memories of 
an old man, written without effort at con- 
centration, and the second volume neces- 
sarily published without his revision, could 
have been pruned to their vivid improve- 
ment. But, large as they are, these vol- 
umes are excessively easy reading. Schurz 
was always interesting. He had a lambent 
intellect. It played like a flame about every 
subject. He had initiative, personal as- 
surance, romantic instincts and all the 
qualities in full measure of the ‘men of 
1848.” One can see now that they closed 
an era, the end of the period of personal 
combat, individual action and successful 
conspiracy. The Russian revolutionist is 
a wholly different man, with his picric 





acid, his use of telegraph and telephone, 
and his wan, hopeless conflict with weap- 
ons of precision. 

Unconsciously reflecting an era, this 
autobiography will be one of those from 
its length oftener referred to than read, 
but standing for a class, a period and a 
definite historical temperament. Schurz 
shared in the German Revolution and lived 
to be a man to whose family the German 
Kaiser sent a despatch of condolence on 
his death. The escape from the castle of 
Rastadt, the rescue of Kinbel from the 
prison at Spandau, the winning of the 
West in Wisconsin in the fifties, diplo- 
matic service at Madrid, and a share in a 
year of the war, at the second battle of 
Bull Run, give enthralling material. 

3ut these pages bear also those qualities 
which made an American uneasy with 
Schurz. He irritated. With all his amaz- 
ing powers, a forensic style—surpassed 
only by Lincoln in his day—great execu- 
tive efficiency, a keen intellectuality which 
cut like a knife and swept toward you in a 
newspaper interview like a northwest 
wind, a devotion to every great cause, 
courage, ardor, high spirit and all the at- 
mosphere of romance, the mass of men 
who met him neither loved nor trusted 
Carl Schurz. To the average American he 
was temperamentally repellent. His auto- 
biography shows the mental idiosyncrasies 
of a man who could be against Lincoln’s 
renomination in 1864 and for Bryan’s in 
1900. Yet no man who saw, as only a 
Washington correspondent could, his won- 
derful work in that den of thieves, the 
Interior Department, could fail all his life 
to have for him a prodigious admiration 
and gratitude. 

a 

John Milton has twice been the subject 

of a concordance, once by Guy Lushington 
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Prendergast, Madras, 1857. In 1867, C. 
D. Cleveland, of this city, published 
A Complete Concordance to the Poetical 
Works of John Milton, but this repeated 
the verbal index which had appeared in 
his edition of Milton, 1854. Todd’s Verbal 
Index, 1809, preceded this. John Brad- 
shaw, like Prendergast, a Madras civil 
servant and inspector of schools there, 
published A Concordance to the Poetical 
Works of John Milton, 1894. This Anglo- 
Indian interest in the text of Milton is, of 
course, due to the fact that the Babu is fed 
on him and needs a concordance, just as a 
Latin verse writer has very little use for 
an edition of a Latin poet unless it has a 
verbal index. Though Dr. Laura E.. Lock- 
wood, assistant professor of English in 
Wellesley, has used these various con- 
cordances in her Le.ricon to the English 
Poetical Works of John Milton (Macmil- 
lan), she gives scant credit to them, though 
Bradshaw is close to a foundation of this 
work. An asterisk marks all articles which 
do not include every occurrence of a word, 
Bradshaw giving nearly twice the exam- 
ples of a word such as “like.” 

Dr. Lockwood has done her work ad- 
mirably, though I would be glad to see 
verb and substantive separated. The Vew 
English Dictionary is followed in defini- 
tions, and much light is thrown on special 
uses by Milton at a period of transition in 
diction. A rapid examination of a few 
articles raises only a question as to over- 
subtlety, but even this is a fault on virtue’s 
side. 

Such a dictionary is of a value little 
known by those who use them not. No 
poet can be fully mastered without either 
dictionary or concordance. You have no 
grasp on a poet’s use of words without 
one aid or the other. Shakespeare has 
both, Schmidt and Clarke. Bartlett’s 
Phrase Book is of value, as is Browning’s 
by Marie Ada Molineux. Pope, Burns, 
Shelley, Tennyson (incomplete), Keble’s 
Christian Year and Fitzgerald’s Omar 
have been honored with the tool Cruden 
so worthily began for the Bible. Dante’s 
Divina Commedia has now, made in this 
country, and the Septuagint, Vulgate and 
Greek New Testament have each had one 
for centuries. The scholar assures himself 
or herself of a happy memory who adds a 
leading poet to this list. 


The Pulse of Asia (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), by Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, is 
on the surface a book of travel from 
Kashmir in Northwestern India into East- 
ern Turkestan, and so by two routes, one 
to Batoum, and the other to the Russian 
capital by way of Omsk. These two trips, 
one from the Caspian inland and_ back, 
and the other across the Northern Kha- 
nates, cover the central riddle of Asia. 
When its answer is known, we shall under- 
stand both the origin of civilization and 
systole and diastole, which for five thou- 
sand years has kept “Asia’s fevered tides of 
war, pass and repass, now flooding Europe 
and now receding.” Mr. Huntington’s 
work is the most important answer to the 
latter question yet made in English. His 
route covered no specially new territory. 
He adds little to the map. 

But he is a trained observer, and he has 
had four years’ residence in Northeast 
Turkey, where the Asian problem exists in 
petto. He is something more than an ex- 
plorer; he is a geographer. His book has 
therefore three most elucidating additions 
to knowledge. He has, first, given by no 
means the first, but on the whole the best 
account of the relation between the Kir- 
ghiz and other upland tribes of the great 
Central Asian plateau, their habits, cus- 
toms, lives and social organization, and 
their physical surroundings. Second, he 
has collated, with more intelligence than 
his predecessors, partly because he comes 
later, the evidence availiable on the sur- 
face of the desiccation or drying up of 
interior Asia. Third, he proposes as a the- 
ory of history, not absolutely novel, but 
here first grouped, that the European cli- 
mate has grown warmer as the Asiatic 
grew dryer. These changes are periodic, 
the glacial age, lesser cycles in that age, 
and lastly Brickner’s thirty-six-year oscil- 
lation. The eruption of Central Asia on 
Europe and China, 500 to 1300, was due 
to the drying of Asia and the advance of 
North Europe to an improvement in the 
climate. 

Piecemeal, this has been suggested many 
times. Mr. Huntington has woven it into 
a connected and very suggestive hypoth- 
esis. Convincing we cannot yet call it. 
More needs to be known as to forestation 
and changes made by drainage and irriga- 
tion, not in climate, but on human condi- 
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tions. But Mr. Huntington’s is a beach 
mark volume. Men will measure from it 
the tide of advancing knowledge. 


* * 


Men love their love ; women, their loved. 
The Heart of Gambetta (John Lane Com- 
pany), by Francis Laur, tells the tale in 
his letters of the intimacy of a man of 
the Midi, of Jewish descent, of Italian de- 
scent, limned by a master-hand in Dau- 
det’s Numa Roumestan, with a woman 
whom he transfigured, Léonie Léon. The 
like could not be in the English-speaking 
world. A man and woman might love as 
these did. They could not retain their high 
mutual self-respect unsullied as do these 
lovers. The letters translate ill. Love let- 
ters must. Nothing is more idiopathic or 
idiomatic than love utterance. But Vio- 
lette M. Montagu has done as one could, 
and the volume is a transcript of the love 
of a great man, which, as with Samson, 
means that just at that moment he was not 
great; for it is of the essence of love that 
the species, as in these pages, avenges itself 
on the individual who has departed from 
its mean. The preface by M. Laur and 
the introduction by Mr. John MacDonald 
take no account of new light recently 
thrown on Gambetta’s attempt to see Bis- 
marck. Mr. MacDonald seems unaware 
that the first account of Gambetta’s rela- 
tions with Léonie Léon, and her name, 
were published in “Figaro” in March, 
1883, immediately after his death, with a 
more accurate summary of their relations 
than appeared immediately after Gam- 
betta’s death in the previous January. He 
did not die, it may be added, of a pistol- 
shot, but, as is correctly narrated in these 
pages, of appendicitis. 


Our letters have always been kindly to 
M. Mistral and his associates of the “Feéli- 
bres.” The catholic taste of Longfellow 
recognized this first and early attempt to 
revive and use in literature one of the little 
peoples. When Frédéric Mistral, Félix 
Gras and the rest began the cultivation of 
the Langue d’oc of the mouths of the 
Rhone, sunk to a peasant patois, the re- 
vival of Magyar letters had not begun, 
Russians were just beginning to write 
verse in Russian, Andersen had just re- 
deemed Danish from neglect, neither Ibsen 
nor Bjérnsen had begun to write, Belgium 


had no literature, the Scotch school had 
not seen its renaissance, and Catalan had 
not been revived as it has since been by 
Mistral’s work, sharing his gigantic 
Félibredictionary. Greece had begun a new 
literature, but by a retrogression seeking 
to raise a dialect to a language, Romaic to 
Greek ; but Mistral and his associates were 
the first since Burns in asserting the claims 
of sheer dialect. Since, the pestilence of 
patois has risen like a mist and obscured 
the clear sky of noble diction in every 
land ; but literature has also gained by the 
birth of new literature whose advent is all 
that saves the past twenty-five years from 
sterility. 

M. Mistral, when he wrote Mireto, that 
wonder of fluid metrical structure, so 
thickly sown with double rhymes that into 
no other tongue can it be translated in 
verse, hoped to restore the dwindling 
tongue of his people to general use. He 
has failed. But he has created a new verse 
form, awakened a new literature, given 
life, hope and continuance to the Proven- 
cal tongue of the troubadour, and been 
all his life the happy and consistent oppo- 
nent of the prevalent literary lunacy, that 
men write best at a “literary center.” He 
refused an election to the French Acad- 
emy, on the avowed ground that he be- 
lieved in the individual and was a simple 
peasant who knew his tongue by use and 
not by books. The Nobel prize he gave to 
found a Provengal museum. .\/emoirs of 
Mistral (The Baker & Taylor Company ) 
translates Mes Oerigines, Constance Elisa- 
beth Maud carries the poet’s days through 
his young years until, in 1858, at twenty- 
eight, he published the poem by which he is 
known. This pastoral of the warmth, the 
loves and nature life of his home has been 
translated by Harriet Waters Preston, 
1890. Mr. C. A. Downes published Mis- 
tral, Poet and Leader in Provence. Alma 
Strettell has made translations of Mistral 
in Legends from River and Mountain. 
Some, with texts of the original, are in this 
translation of his personal record, the 
story of a boy enamored with nature, 
aflame with his tongue and his people, 
singing as do lark and nightingale in his 
fields. The picture is redolent with life, 
every page a picture of a land where Greek 
and Roman met the Midi and out of it 
came the Provencal. A very human docu- 
ment. : 
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The six encyclopedic volumes on Ven- 
ice, by Pompeo Molmenti, have now all ap- 
peared in the translation by Mr. Horatio 
F. Brown, Venice in the Middle Ages, 
Venice in the Golden Age and The Deca- 
dence of Venice (A. C. McClurg & Co.), 
Each set is in two volumes, and each is 
precisely the history which in the present 
writing of history in Venice would have 
the patronage and prize of the J/stituto 
Italiano d’Arti Grafichi, when it appeared 
twenty-five years ago. There is abundant 
illustration, processed photographs, fac- 
similes and well-selected portraits, views 
and plans, much Italian quotation, foot- 
note and document left untranslated, and 
the style of sheer annals adopted. Venice 
in the Golden Age is one of the most en- 
thralling of tales, but it has here the sober- 
ing and discursive summary of a directory. 
“Charm” has been claimed for Signor 
Molmenti by high authority, but it is fairer 
to urge that he is fastidiously accurate, not 
too positive where evidence is lacking, and 
always close to original sources. In the 
quarter of a century since his work first 
appeared he has cleared up much, and 
these volumes may be accepted as authori- 
tative. They are translated by an author- 
ity on the city whose History of Venice, 
1893, Life on the Lagoons and Primer on 
Venice are the ripe work of full knowl- 
edge. Mr. Brown, like most residents in 
Italy, assumes a knowledge of Italian, and 
this is necessary to read these volumes. 

Venice had Mr. F. C. Hoylitt’s two vol- 
umes thirty years ago, recently, 1901, re- 
printed, an encyclopedic history, needing 
revision. Besides Mr. Brown’s simple vol- 
ume, short histories have been written by 
William Roscoe Thayer, Althea Wiel, and 
one on The Oligarchy of Venice, 1904, by 
Major-general George B. McClellan. The 
Early History of Venice, 1902, F. C. 
Hodgson, ends at 1204. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Makers of Venice, Clara Erskine Clem- 
ents’ Queen of the Adriatic, Grant Allen’s 
Historical Guidebook, Lawrence Hutton’s 
Literary Landmarks, Marion Crawford's 
Salve Venetia, and T. S. Okey’s Venice in 
the “Medizval Towns” should perhaps be 
added, but they are all slight. Frederick 
Hopkinson Smith is responsible for an 
elaborately illustrated work, Venice of To- 
day. Yriarte’s fully illustrated work has 
been Englished. Vénise, in the French 





Librairie de L,’Art, by E. Molinier, is the 
best description of the art of Venice, dec- 
orative, museums, collections, artists, 
sculptors and architects, which has ap- 
peared by an authority of the first rank. 


The Itinerary of Fynes Moryson (Mac- 
millan) reprints in four volumes, two 
now appearing, a record of travel by a 
Scotchman, first published in 1617. He 
covered all the world of his day to Aleppo, 
1589 to 1609. It was the Elizabethan 
world and the Elizabethan period. Here 
is travel as Shakespeare knew it, and the 
world as the men of his day saw it. The 
second volume goes almost complete to the 
Irish insurrection. A Glasgow University 
publication, the printed text is presented 
with scrupulous accuracy. A part is still 
in manuscript, and appeared in Mr. 
Charles Hughes’ Shakespeare's Europe. 
The full work deserves the like sub-title. 
A book for scholars; one who wanders 
through it finds a confused multiplicity of 
new aspects of familiar lands and places. 


In The Sentimental Traveller (John 
Lane) “Vernon Lee,” Miss Violet Paget, 
has wandered in Italy, Germany, France 
and Switzerland with emotions a-quiver. 
It is very nicely done—the emotion of the 
traveled and much-read maiden lady, full 
of the faint odor of morocco-bound diaries 
with a clasp but no key. Serious and 
proper as it all is, the pages are steeped 
with atmosphere, the atmosphere of the 
onlooker, not of the place. Goethe is here, 
Brahms, Tivoli and other stock properties 
of travel as well, and there are summer 
afternoons in which these pages will bring, 
as a package long unopened, flavor and 
smell of the bazaar or stall in which it was 
bought and wrapped. 





Across the African equator lies the last 
of earth’s regions which still swarm 
with big game. ‘To many a species it is 
a large refuge, and our English friends, 
aided by rich and idle Americans and some 
from other lands, are doing their swift 
best to leave the earth poorer by various 
forms of animal life the sun before long 
will never see more. Big Game Shooting 
on the Equator, by Captain F. A. Dickin- 
son, and Tzo Dianas in Somaliland, by 









































































































Miss Herbert Paul (both John Lane Com- 
pany) tell the story of hunting expeditions 
in substantially the same stretch of coun- 
try, though the former is laid hundreds 
of miles east of the other. Both are 
graphic, well illustrated, light in touch, 
disburdened of all serious scientific pur- 
pose, and thick instead with the hunt, with 
the open tropical plain and the dense trop- 
ical forest. 

Only those who have collected savage 
music know the difficulty of the task. Sev- 
eral centuries of meter and music have 
schooled us to regularity. The savage, the 
barbarians, the semi-civilized know naught 
of this. The song varies at every singing, 
varies minutely, but varies. The air has 
changes, faint nuances, shadowy altera- 
tions, swift transitions of time and phras- 
ing, recondite exchange from word to 
word and note to note of stress and 
rhythm. Ear, patience, insight and a 
sense for infinitesimal variants, whose 
capacity we have lost, are needed to cap- 
ture the verse and song of a strange and 
savage tongue. These difficulties make 
The Indian's Book, compiled by Miss 
Natalie Curtis, a marvel to one who 
knows what are the obstacles to this col- 
lection. It holds in a roomy octavo the 
songs and airs of Indian tribes from 
Maine to Southern California. It has 
also legends, some native decoration, many 
songs of ritual, war, the chase, love and 
daily life. The last has been done before 
and often done more fully. Indian music 
has been collected for a century, and vol- 
umes are in existence reduced to our nota- 
tion in the past generation. 

But Miss Curtis’ collection is alone in 
its extent, in its patience, in its accuracy 
and in its success. As she would be prob- 
ably the first to agree, our notation never 
wholly preserves the Indian air; but her 
quick ear, her delicate perception and her 
keen sympathy have brought her nearer 
than others to the savage mood, method 
and manner in music. As you turn these 
pages of music and song you come nearer 
the Indian’s inner art than through any 
other medium. As President Roosevelt 
says in a few sympathetic and approving 
words, “these songs cast a wholly new 
light on the depth and dignity of Indian 
thought.” I am net unaware that Miss 
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Curtis’ translation often uses words to 
which we give a complex and the Indian 
a simple meaning. This allowance one 
must always make, in translating the sim- 
ple diction of the savage. The savage, 
too, I am also aware, is complex, and a 
man in a breech-clout may have the 
thought of a philosopher, though the very 
concept of the written word be alien to 
his existence. 

With its limitations, to which cruder, 
more mechanical and less penetrating ob- 
servers than Miss Curtis will be quick to 
draw attention, and to which I only allude 
to say that “science” has as many limita- 
tions as sympathy, this is an ethnological 
contribution of the highest value. It will 
always be quoted and cited. It is freight- 
ed, too, with the fervent desire to plead 
for the preservation of the Indian. This 
I fear is impossible, though wholly to be 
desired. Every race has this musical 
capacity early. Of our heritage there sur- 
vive but an air or two in children’s games. 
Civilization destroys this fauna and flora 
of songs and airs as it depopulates field 
and forest, stream and mountain. But for 
the Indian’s higher life, the niece of 
George William Curtis has built here an 
enduring memorial. (Harper and Broth- 
ers. ) 


Happy was the letter-writer, like James 
Howell in the seventeenth century, who 
could add to his letters news, and flavor 
them with folk-lore. One we needs must 
leave to the newspapers and the other to 
dull “papers” in “transactions.” He, in 
the Familiar Letters of James Howell 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), had all the 
world of fact and fiction, history and man 
from which to choose. The letter to-day 
is either household annals or a mere duct 
of emotion, a bit of sentimental plumbing 
bv which you learn whether the water be 
hot or cold in the boiler of family, friend- 
ship, or love. Howell (1594-1666) wrote, 
moreover, just as our tongue had reached 
its final shape in two great monuments, 
since he could have seen Hamlet, had Ben 
Johnson for a correspondent and yet lived 
to read Milton and know Dryden and 
Pepys. Elizabeth’s letters are archaic; 
his, modern. He was the first traveler, 
and while Miss Agnes Repplier, in her 
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preface to this pair of comely volumes, 
denies him twenty-five-cent honors, his 
Instruction for Forreine Travel, 1645, is 
issued in a thirty-five-cent cheap form. 
Nor can one concede to the Epistole 
Hoellianae the neglect of publishers which 
Miss Repplier avers. The present edition 
reissues one of a year ago in four volumes 
at a far higher price. The frontispiece has 
a bibliographical contribution referring it 
to the “original” edition, 1678. The 
Epistole appeared in 1645. ‘There were 
five editions to 1673. They reappeared in 
1726, an 8vo. in 1737, and reached an 
eleventh edition in 1754. I doubt if any 
decade has been without an_ edition. 
Tauchnitz has published the book. It is 
in the “Stott Library,” 1890, and the 
“Temple Classics,” 1903. In all, it is 
charming. I thank heaven it has never 
reached the extravagant “‘firsts,’’ the re- 
venge wealth, which neither reads nor un- 
derstands, takes on poverty which is equal 
to both. A good copy of the earlier edi- 
tions is generally accessible for from $5 
to $10. If you never read these letters— 
I never did until this edition came out— 
begin! x 


Turgenieft’s Fathers and Sons is 
matched by the pathetic, painful realism of 
Father and Son (Charles Scribner's 
Sons), by Mr. Edmund (William) Gosse. 
Philip Henry Gosse is the father, a distin- 
guished naturalist of great powers of ob- 
servation. Mr. Gosse himself, the son, and 
his mother, who wrote The Guardsman of 
the Alma, a tract those of evangelical fore- 
bears will remember, are the three whose 
life is unsparingly limned here. It is not 
pleasant, scarcely credible, that at fifty- 
eight the boyhood of Mr. Gosse, though it 
were spent in the households of zealots and 
Plymouth Brethren, should not have about 
it the haze of distance and some capacity 
to see himself in his past as his parents 
saw him and it. 

But the child of eleven whose misery is 
drawn here has a half-century later no al- 
lowances to make and no mercy to feel. 
The worst of the old order is dissected and 
laid bare in the light of the new, and with 
the ruthless scalpel of memory. Mr. Gosse 
is, after all, not the only sensitive reading 
boy of an introspective turn, full of 
strange, weird conceptions he has since 
found gravely assigned by anthropologists 





to the ‘mind of the savage,’ who once 
lived like an alien in a Calvinist evangel- 
ical family, with parents of a preaching 
and praying habit, both dyed deep with 
sincerity. 

Many such there are in this strange 
generation, which has separated from its 
near past and parentage as none has since 
the days of Luther and the break in 
Roman life under the Antonines ; and some 
such there are who, knowing how true, 
how closely drawn, how real is Mr. 
Gosse’s autobiography, which he has made 
an auto-da-fé of his parents, yet rejoice 
that life has not been wholly modern, feel 
the strength and beauty of the earlier life, 
how deep were its foundations and how 
high its aspirations. 


aK 


As the inner life depends less for its 
conviction of the unseen on marvel or 
miracle, more on aspiration and less on 
inspiration, the books multiply which 
search all problems walking by the inner 
light. These irritate men of an earlier 
school, whether of science, of religion or 
of both; but such books are feeding those 
under thirty-five or forty, who need the 
message of the spirit divested of proof de- 
rived from the analogy of Butler, the com- 
parisons of Paley or the evidences of But- 
ler or Whately. Many of the “new 
thought” books are foolish. Whole pages 
and chapters are in The Master of the Man 
(Exodus Publishing Company), by Ursula 
N. Gestefeld, but the drift is right and 
many will be helped, who will take no 
other message by this attempt to set The 
Great Teaching in modern relations, to see 
the generalized instead of the specialized 
teaching of the Rabbi of Nazareth, His 
message to humanity which knows Him 
in part as well as to the church He found- 
ed, which knows Him as He is. 

ok ok ok 

So Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine has writ- 
ten In the Fire of the Heart (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) with visible effort to apply 
to social problems the mystic enthusiasm 
of In Tune with the Infinite and like 
views of life as a spiritual flux. These 
pages glow with enthusiasm. They are 
right in spirit, though their facts are some- 
times distorted. They constitute a spirit- 
ual sociology by a man trained in affairs, 
in college and by his own inner thought. 
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A Fountain Sealed* 


NLY the more _ thoughtful 
reader will: appreciate this 
O careful study in psychology, 
which depends not so much 
on the story it tells for the 
interest it aims to create, 
as on the skilful probing of soul depths 
and its ultimate success in the dissection 
and analysis and classification of the va- 
rious elements that go to the making of 
character. 

These people are new in the annals of 
letters; they are not new in the history 
of life. Imogen Upton is the intellectual 
American girl, an expensive creature in 
the matter of tastes, but going in for ail 
kinds of charitable projects and generally 
philanthropic endeavors. She typifies the 
woman in love with herself and with the 
impression of heart-goodness and nobility 
that her industries make upon all who 
come into contact with her. In reality, she 
is an egotistical pedant, selfish to the core, 
desirous only to be fed with worship for 
which she can give nothing in return. 

Imogen is the child of a pedantic father 
and a frivolous mother. Or so the world 
called Mrs. Upton when she left her hus- 
band and went to England to live. But 
the world didn’t know that it was her 
money that kept her children at school and 
at college, and that maintained her hus- 
band’s establishment. Imogen took sides 
with her father. When he died the mother 
came back to America, and the daughter 
sat in judgment upon the beautiful little 
woman who suffered all the more keenly 
because she could not and would not wear 
her heart on her sleeve. 

*\ Fountain SEALED. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. The Century Company. 


There is a romantic complication, in 
which are involved the mother and daugh- 
ter, an elderly English nobleman and a 
young man of artistic temperament. Imo- 
gen plays a consistent part. But consist- 
ency does not always avail in the perpe- 
tration of a fraud, and Jack’s vision 
proves too keen for the girl’s mask. Once 
discovered in her true character, 
Imogen loses ground rapidly, and is 
forced to take refuge where refuge 
first is offered. No treachery is too great 
for her to accomplish with sublime ease, 
and so she chooses the way that promises 
most to herself. We leave her fallen from 
her pinnacle to a plane of commonplace- 
ness that approaches the pathetic. 

The real heroine of the story is the lit- 
tle mother, who tried so hard to win a 
cold-hearted daughter, and yet who ac- 
cepts defeat and disappointment and trai- 
torous action with the sweetest of smiles 
and the gentlest of manners, developing 
more and more through each trial of spirit 
into a fine large soulfulness that makes 
her complete master of her own destiny, 
secure against whatever events may come 
to ruffle the placid stream of her life. 

Miss Sedgwick has absolute control over 
her materials. With rather less gift for 
elegance of phrase than Mrs. Wharton 
possesses, she yet writes a clear-cut melo- 
dious English that is distinctly satisfying. 
She approaches Mrs. Wharton in her firm 
intellectual grasp of character values; she 
is less broad than the author of The Fruit 
of the Tree in her knowledge of the world 
and of people. But she has more tender- 
ness, though still not the tenderness of 
Miss Sinclair, for instance. Her back- 
grounds are slight, scarcely of moment; 
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her whole energy is concentrated on the 
study and development of character. She 
eschews action ; she indulges now and then 
in reflection. She describes minutely and 
with touches that vivify. She can be pic- 
turesque, though to picturesqueness she 
sacrifices nothing. 

A Fountain Sealed is a strong, noble 
work of fiction. It has a place in litera- 
ture as a study in present-day life, and a 
study that gives truth. It teaches a les- 
son—in an unobtrusive but effective way. 
It is art—art of the kind that we do not 
meet with save at long intervals in con- 
temporary fiction. It is a book to reassure 
us as to the possibilities for genius existing 
among us, and, reading it, we must concede 
that the art of the novel is growing rather 
than diminishing. 


The Great Secret* 


Without a doubt this is the cleverest 
book Mr. Oppenheim has written since 
A Maker of History. It has human in- 
terest in generous measure; a unique and 
dramatic situation, and a most appreciable 
type of characterization. International re- 
lations based upon the growth of a vast 
German organization in England, involv- 
ing an almost inevitable warfare between 
the two nations give the main events, em- 
bellished by the adventures of two Eng- 
lishmen and an American girl who have 
set out to prevent the political catastrophe. 
Of course, love enters into the problem 
to make things more interesting generally, 
and the usual happy climax is skilfully 
reached. 

The book is full of surprises and excite- 
ment, with touches of humor and a de- 
lightful little strain of sarcasm. Perhaps 
nothing is more effective than the dra- 
matic scene revolving around a great met- 
ropolitan newspaper office, with the whole 
force working on a special story and a 
mob of frenzied people surging without, 


Phillips Oppen- 


*THe Great Secret. By E. 
heim. Little, Brown & Co. 
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trying to destroy the building and thus 
prevent the paper from being issued. 


The Crucible* 


The stigma that attaches to a woman 
who has “served time” in the house of 
refuge; the difficulties she meets with in 
living down that portion of her history, 
are feelingly portrayed by Mr. Luther. 
Jean was not a bad girl; indeed she is 
sweet and pure, and delightfully impulsive 
throughout her career. But her bringing- 
up made her heacstrong, and circum- 
stances combined to force upon her that 
terrible ordeal of the prison-house. When 
the time was up, she went to New York, 
determined to make her living, and bearing 
in her heart a single image that colored all 
the days with a certain glory and made 
even the hard things endurable. But the 
Knight of the woodland bower did not re- 
appear as soon as might have been hoped, 
and so other complications developed. 
However, Craig loved nobly and gener- 
ously ; and Jean’s troubles were set aside 
when at last he came to claim her and took 
her to his heart. The rest is just a bit of 
drama—a situation taken out of life— 
rather horrible for the time being, though 
more pathetic than horrible. And after it, 
Jean seemed to have suffered enough, so 
Mr. Luther, in the form of destiny, leaves 
her to peace and happiness. 

The story is not the usual conventional 
love story. It is full of new elements. 
And many of its descriptions are remark- 
ably true to life. The great department 
store, the littlke Hebrew sweat shop; the 
fourth-rate boarding house; the tiny flat in 
Harlem—these have their duplicates in 
Greater New York; we know them and 
instantly recognize them. 

Mr. Luther is an artist in his work; he is 
a careful as well as a clever craftsman. 
The reader will not be disappointed in The 
Crucible, either in the story or in the man- 
ner of the telling. 


*THE Crucisce. By Mark Lee Luther. The 


Macmillan Company. 
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By I. B. Miller, B. B. 


URING his recent visit to this 

country Professor James 

Orr, D. D., made an excel- 

lent impression by _ his 

thoughtful sermons and ad- 

dresses. His latest book, 

The Bible Under Trial, will be well re- 

ceived. The book is timely in view of 

present-day assaults on the Bible. Dr. 

Orr is well qualified to write such a vol- 

ume. He is a man of ripe scholarship and 

is familiar with the literature of Biblical 

criticism. He is himself a sincere believer 

in the Scriptures as the Word of God, and 

has no fear of any trial to which they may 
be subjected. 

Dr. Orr states at the beginning the 
scope of his book: “Written from the 
standpoint of assured faith in the revela- 
tion of God in the Scriptures, these papers 
are intended to remove disquietude, con- 
firm faith, and set forth considerations 
which may serve to show that, severe as 
the trial is to which the Bible is at pres- 
ent subjected, it will emerge from the 
ordeal as heretofore, unscathed, and may 
be depended on to retain its place in the 
devout regard of the Christian people, as 
the repository of the living oracles of God 
for the guidance and salvation of man- 
kind.” 

Dr. Orr then goes over the history of 
the assaults made upon the Bible, stating 
the grounds of the objections and criti- 
cisms which have been made, and showing 
how these all vanish in the light of knowl- 
edge and truth. The chapter on “Dis- 
crepancies and Difficulties” will be found 
singularly clear and decisive. One who 
reads this section of the book will find 
great comfort in the way the author dis- 
cusses the supposed discrepancies, and elu- 
cidates the difficulties that ofttimes puzzle 
even devout readers of the Scriptures. 


Dr. Orr asserts that the best proof of 
the inspiration of the Bible is in the spir- 
itual effects which it produces, which are 
writ large on the pages of history. The 
last chapter of the book is a delightful 
summing up of the blessings which the 
world owes to the Bible. 

This book of Dr. Orr’s is one of the 
sanest books on the Bible ever written. 
It is a book that will do every minister the 
largest good to read. It will give him 
material and suggestions for a number of 
the best sermons he has ever preached. 
it will reassure him of the inspiration of 
the Bible if he has had any trouble on thé 
subject, and will take away his fears if he 
has had any fears of the result of the 
assaults the Bible has to meet or may have 
to meet in the future. It is God’s Word 
and is an impregnable rock. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) 


There is a significant and wholesome 
demand in these days for information 
about the Bible, how we come to have it, 
how it was settled what books should be 
included in the sacred canon, and all avail- 
able facts concerning the origin and pres- 


ervation of the books. In The Canon and 
Text of the New Testament, by Casper 
René Gregory, we have a vast collection 
of material touching these matters which 
will be welcome to many Bible students. 
While the book is for scholars and Biblical 
students, it will also prove interesting and 
instructive to many who are not technical 
Bible scholars. It will be a delight to any 
intelligent reader of the New Testament 
to know when and how it was decided 
that certain writings should be included in 
the canon and why certain other writings 
should not be thus admitted. In the be- 
ginning, the facts about Christ were not 
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written, but were passed down by tradi- 
tion. When were they first written? Dr. 
Gregory has gone minutely and exhaust- 
ively into these matters, and his book is 
given to us in such a style as to make it 
intelligible and easy reading. The second 
part of the volume is devoted to the text 
of the New Testament. We can to-day 
buy a New Testament, nicely printed and 
bound, for a few cents. But this has been 
possible only for a few centuries. Of old, 
and for many centuries, books were writ- 
ten by hand. Here we are told all about 
the ancient paper—papyrus or parchment 
—about the various kinds of manuscripts, 
and about the text we now have, pre- 
pared by scholars by a comparison of the 
most ancient manuscripts. The book con- 
tains a great treasury of information 
which every intelligent Bible student 
should have. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 
*K 2K ok 


The International Sunday-school Les- 
sons are studied by millions of children 
and young people. The Illustrative Lesson 
Notes, edited by Dr. John T. McFarland, 
is an annual volume, with practical com- 
ments on the whole of the course for 
1908. (Eaton & Mains.) 


. “= * 


Professor Otto Pfleiderer, author of 
Religion and Historic Faiths, is a German 
Protestant theologian, filling the chair of 
theology in the University of Berlin. He 
has delivered courses of lectures in Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. He represents the 
liberal theological movement. Professor 
Pfleiderer is about to come to America, 
and will deliver courses of lectures at 
Harvard and elsewhere. The present vol- 
ume contains lectures on historic faiths, in- 
cluding the Chinese, Egyptian, Babylonian, 
and other religions. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

* --s 

One of the most fragrant names in 
Scotland is that of Dr. George Matheson. 
We know his gentleness and sweetness of 
spirit. He is one of the finest illustra- 
tions, too, of victory over hindrances. 
Instead of regarding his blindness as an 
invincible handicap, he mastered it, and 
few men with all their faculties surpassed 
him in labors. Dr. Matheson’s volume 
on The Representative Women of the 
Bible is an unfinished book. It takes up 
eleven characters, beginning with Eve and 
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closing with Mary. The appendix con- 
tains notes on one other woman—Mary 
Magdalene, left incomplete at the author’s 
death. Dr. Matheson’s sketches of char- 
acters are not mere recitals of the details 
found in the Bible—they are thoughtful 
and exhaustive studies, of great value to 
readers. (Armstrong & Son.) 
ok *K * 


Professor Richard G. Moulton has 
done a great deal to make the Bible in- 
telligible to common readers and Bible 
study a delight. His contention is that 
the Bible is its own best interpreter. He 
claims that the Book should be treated 
in a literary way, as to its form. If 
Shakespeare were printed as the Bible has 
been—solid prose, regardless of its lit- 
erary form, how much of its interest 
would be lost! The Bible has its lyrics, 
epics, dramas, essays, sonnets, but we look 
in vain in our ordinary versions for any- 
thing which indicates its character as lit- 
erature. Dr. Moulton seeks to give us 
the Bible printed as any other book would 
be printed. The Modern Reader’s Bible 
gives us now the entire Book in the form 
in which for years Dr. Moulton has been 
engaged in preparing it. It is not a com- 
mentary—it is only the Bible itself printed 
as literature. The mere turning of the 
pages will show what this form means in 
the way of interpretation. There is also 
a section of “Literary Introductions to 
the Books of Scripture,” which adds 
greatly to the value of the volume. There 
are above seventeen hundred pages in the 
book. (The Macmillan Company. ) 

ok ok ok 

There have been many volumes pub- 
lished on the person and work of the Holy 
Spirit. One of the latest is The Holy Spirit 
Our Helper, by the Rev. John D. Folsom. 
The book treats, first, of the Holy Spirit’s 
cooperation with our efforts for our own 
highest good; and second, of the Spirit’s 
cooperation with our efforts for the high- 
est good of others. In both these sections 
the treatment is in considerable detail— 
the Spirit’s work in conviction, in conver- 
sion, in spiritual growth, in comfort and 
guidance; also in preaching, in prayer, in 
personal work and influence, in revivals, 
in missions. There is much that is fresh 
and original in this book that will be help- 
ful, especially to preachers. (Eaton & 
Mains. ) 





Studies in Literature 


Reviewed by Albert S. Henry and Joseph M. Rogers 


The Appreciation of Literature* 

HE reader young in years and 

the veteran alike will be in- 

terested in this delightful 

volume. Guidance in the 

eS) matter of literary apprecia- 

tion is often unsatisfactory, 

for the guide sometimes does not know the 

way, and the followers are apt to be un- 

ruly and to seek new paths for themselves. 

But with one so expert as Mr. Woodberry 

in the lead, even those who have some ac- 

quaintance with the highways of literature 

will gladly put themselves under his direc- 
tion and give heed to his advice. 

Mr. Woodberry has divided his book 
into seven chapters; the first of which 
deals with the basic principles of literary 
appreciation, while the succeeding parts 
are devoted respectively to lyrical poetry, 
narrative poetry, dramatic poetry, fiction 
and other prose forms, and the last chap- 
ter sets forth some practical sugges- 
tions to aid in the study of literature. It 
will be seen from this summary that the 
subject is covered from all its main 
aspects. 

The object at which the author aims is 
to bring readers into a sympathetic under- 
standing: with literature in its several 
forms. Mr. Woodberry does not say that 
all books of literary merit must be read 
in order to know and appreciate literature. 
He does not even contend, as some coun- 
sellors do, that everyone should read all 
the great books that have been written in 
order to attain knowledge of literature. 
But he points out the kind of work which 


*T HE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE. By George 
E. Woodberry. The Baker & Taylor Company. 


will bring one in close connection with the 
spirit of literature, to the end that the 
heart is stirred, the imagination quick- 
ened, and the joy that goes with truth and 
beauty felt in its strength and charm. The 
pleasure that reading gives is one of the 
elements of appreciation; books are not 
merely collections of facts; they contain 
a soul and a message, and the reader must 
see with the eye of the author if he hopes 
to understand the book; nay, more, the 
reader must add the force of his own per- 
sonality to the book. And books must 
appeal to readers, for the volume which 
does not is dead. 

In treating of the forms of literature 
Mr. Woodberry does not, of course, make 
an exhaustive survey of the field. He 
has, however, touched upon the main fea- 
tures of literature in prose and verse, and 
has lucidly described their elements. He 
has wisely chosen the few great writers 
who are admittedly masters of thought 
and words, and, by their universality, near 
to all readers. There is no confusion in 
this book. The pages are not crowded 
with arid dates and names, but it is 
throughout what it professes in the title 
to be—a study in the appreciation of lit- 
erature. 

There are many persons who read 
much with little profit, because they do 
not know the way to appreciation. ‘There 
are others who stand somewhat timidly in 
the presence of the multitude of books, 
not knowing what to read or where to 
begin. Mr. Woodberry’s volume will be 
helpful to both classes. It delights one 
with the ease and charm of its style, and 
it is convincing by reason of its wise coun- 
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sel. Add to these merits clear type, wide 
margins, notable illustrations, and you 
have a book that will be welcomed by 
every lover of literature. 


Great Writers* 


Six names complete the roll of the stud- 
ies gathered in this volume—Cervantes, 
Scott, Milton, Virgil, Montaigne and 
Shakespeare. These writers are not 
merely great in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, but they are peculiarly near to 
all who find in literature a power to enrich 
life and give it wider interest. Mr. Wood- 
berry has chosen well, and the subjects are 
admirably suited to one of his critical 
equipment and sympathy. There is not an 
attempt to re-state the facts of biography 
and rely upon this method to set forth the 
character of each great writer. Mr. 
Woodberry goes much deeper than this. 
He sometimes merely hints at the material 
facts in the career of the writer, some- 
times touches biographical scenes to make 
concrete his critical estimate and relieve 
the strain of thought. The work and the 
author are used to aid in the study of a 
matter which, while essentially literary is, 
nevertheless, at bottom one of profound 
human interest. The six immortals here 
studied touched humanity upon all sides, 
and one is unaware of the capacity and 
variety of the soul until one has dipped 
often and deep in the masterpieces which 
these six wrought. 

Out of these essays one might select 
those on Cervantes, Scott and Virgil, as 
illustrating Mr. Woodberry’s eloquent 
and passionate expression and understand- 
ing of the power of great literature emo- 
tionally realized. The study of Montaigne 
has freshness and a subtle power in read- 
ing the character of the great “confessor.” 
The essays on Milton and Shakespeare, 
charming and resourceful as they are, fol- 
low paths already much traversed; but 
they are worthy of careful perusal. All 
the chapters are thought-packed. As one 
reads, one is aware of an alert, critical 
mind, sensitive in a high degree to the 
beauty of literature and the majesty of 
great and original thought bodied forth 
in both prose and verse; and yet a bal- 
anced, mature, self-controlled mind, not 

*Great Writers. By George Edward Wood- 
berry. The McClure Company. 





given to shallow and fleeting enthusiasms, 
but steadfastly fixed upon the unap- 
proached greatness of exalted genius. 
No cis-Atlantic writer has written better 
essays and criticism since Lowell’s time 
than Mr. Woodberry, and the present vol- 
ume will go far toward supporting this 
view. 


The Romantic Revolt* 

The scholarly qualities of this book rank 
it among the best in this important series. 
Professor Vaughan has had no easy task, 
but the impartial reader must acknowl- 
edge that the author has acquitted himself 
with honor. The period covered, 1778- 
1808, is an attractive one in literary his- 
tory, but one in which the student is apt to 
go astray. It would be a vain search to 
find a more practical guide to this period, 
however, than may be found in Professor 
Vaughan’s study. He has not brought 
within his scope the work of every Eu- 
ropean author of the time, but he has 
devoted sufficient space to the considera- 
tion of the writers who contributed in 
some significant work to the movement 
correctly called the “romantic revolt.” 

The subject of the book falls into four 
chapters. In the first the literature of 
Great Britain is treated, and the poetry of 
the new dawn, from the faint beginnings 
in Thomson, through Goldsmith, Gray, 
Cowper and Collins, to the full glory of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, is traced. 
Burke among the prose writers, Miss Bur- 
ney and Miss Austen among the novelists, 
are adequately dealt with. A long chap- 
ter is devoted to Germany, where the re- 
volt from classicism was _ particularly 
strong in the persons of Goethe, Schiller, 
Lessing, the Schlegels and others of lesser 
stature. Goethe comes in for a detailed 
study, and the next in importance is, of 
course, Schiller. Professor Vaughan’s 
estimate of the two great poets is charac- 
terized by conservatism, but it is an esti- 
mate from which few will dissent. The 
account of Kant’s writings is lucid and, 
while brief, satisfactory. 

The third chapter relates the history of 
France and Italy in the new literary move- 
ment. The author singles out Chénier, 
Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél for 


*THE Romantic Revott. By Charles Edwyn 
Vaughan. Periods of European Literature. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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especial notice, quite properly holding 
those writers to have been the chief ex- 
ponents of romanticism in French litera- 
ture during and immediately subsequent 
to the Revolution. The concluding chap- 
ter deals with literature in the remaining 
European countries, and is a rapid sketch 
of the various writers, most of whom, 
however, are little known to English and 
American readers. 

The book is impressive by reason of its 
painstaking accuracy and its sympathetic 
but discriminating spirit. As a text-book 
for the earlier romantic writers, this vol- 
ume will admirably meet the requirements, 
and the student who comes with some 
knowledge of the period will find much 
in these chapters to confirm and extend 
his reading. 


The Development of Shakespeare as 
a Dramatist* 


Here is a book that is a welcome addi- 
tion to Shakespeareana. It is not a biog- 
raphy nor a series of essays in criticism, 
though to a degree it partakes of the na- 
ture of both. It is an effort to set forth, 
so far as existing knowledge permits, and 
internal evidences show, the exact devel- 
opment of Shakespeare as a writer of 
plays for the stage of his time. Consider- 
ing the wealth of information which has 
come to us concerning the Elizabethan 
stage through the assiduous and arduous 
efforts of many scholars for generations, 
this task is possible, and the results are 
more than.interesting—they are highly in- 
structive. 

Taking the best results of criticism as 
to authorship and period of production, 


Biography 


Harvard’s Founder{ 

Bishop Creighton, speaking for Em- 
manuel College, at the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Harvard College, 
said that 


*THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKESPEARE AS A 
Dramatist. By George P. Baker. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

¢Joun Harvarp anp His Times. By Henry 
C. Shelley. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 
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Professor Baker gives us a panoramic 
view of the London stage from the time 
Shakespeare first contributed to it until 
his retirement. Some points are obscure, 
but in general we are given almost as 
accurate accounts as if they had been 
taken down in detail by some contempo- 
rary diarist. Necessarily some attention 
is paid to Shakespeare’s editorial work in 
preparing Henry VI and Titus Andronicus, 
as well as some other plays for the stage, 
but the main argument begins with 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, and ends with The 
Tempest and Henry VIII. The author 
shows how Shakespeare grew as a crafts- 
man as well as a poet; how from handling 
a subject with little mastery of plot he 
developed into the greatest of experts; 
how he first made love the compelling 
theme of the drama, and how artfully he 
combined all possible resources of his 
time to present a story in its most attrac- 
tive and most compelling form. We have 
in these days, of course, somewhat differ- 
ent ideas of the mere craftsmanship of a 
play, but the present stage is modeled 
upon what Shakespeare created for all 
time. 

The book is written lucidly, is full of 
anecdote, and references to contempora- 
neous sources, and is well illustrated. One 
gets here a clearer view of the stage of 
Shakespeare and his elevation of it than 
in any single work available. It is writ- 
ten for all persons, not for the learned 
alone, and it seems certain that those who 
consider themselves familiar with Shake- 
speare both in the closet and as produced 
on the stage will find here much illumina- 


tion and large profit. 
J. M. R. 


and Travel 


John Harvard’s name lives and is venerated 
to-day, and, judging from to-day’s enthusiasm, 
is likely to live through the long future of this 
great university. For John Harvard learned 
a lesson beyond what his teachers could im- 
part; his fine sense caught the spirit of the in- 
stitution which had inspired his intellectual life, 
and with the strength of that spirit he could 
inspire others. 


Not until now have we had anything 
like an adequate biography of the far- 
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seeing young English divine who gave 
one-half his estate and the whole of his 
library, in the very year of Ben Jonson’s 
death, to the New World college. Mr. 
Shelley shows how former attempts at 
such a book have failed, and how “in 1842 
a certain James Savage offered a prize of 
five hundred dollars for five lines of in- 
formation about John Harvard in any 
public or private capacity, and that it was 
never claimed.” 

The biographer has not been able to 
draw upon documentary evidence to any 
extent, but he propounds the theory that 
Robert Harvard and Katherine Rogers 
were introduced to each other by Shake- 
speare. Harvard, a successful butcher of 
Southwark, might have known the popu- 
lar playwright in the same borough, and 
Harvard may have journeyed to Shake- 
speare’s town on a matrimonial quest. 
The lasses of Warwickshire, the gallant 
Mr. Shelley assures us, even to this day 
are 
by no means the least beautiful among the 
daughters of England; and judging from her 
subsequent conquests as a widow, Katherine 
Rogers undoubtedly possessed more than aver- 
age attractions. For Shakespeare to have un- 
dertaken a description of her charms would 
have been more than ample inducement to start 
Robert Harvard on a hundred-mile journey in 
quest of a second wife. No evidence is forth- 
coming to show that the Harvards had any 
previous connection with Stratford-on-Avon, 
and when all the foregoing circumstances are 
taken into account, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that Robert Harvard was introduced 
to the household of Thomas Rogers by William 
Shakespeare. 

At any rate, the pair became man and 
wife in Holy Trinity Church, Stratford, 
April 8, 1605; and their son John was 
born in November, 1607. 

Though lacking full recorded data, the 
author has made a very readable book by 
describing the educational and ecclesias- 
tical system of John Harvard’s day, and 
the state of affairs in primitive New Eng- 
land. If we find him making liberal use 
of “perhaps,” “it is not unlikely,” and “‘it 
seems reasonable to conclude,” we must 
yet grant to Mr. Shelley the credit of 
having expanded the few ascertainable 
facts into a narrative conceived with con- 
siderable charm and sympathetic power. 


Joun RusseLL Hayes. 


In Wildest Africa* 

The changes have been so persistently 
rung on the subject of Africa’s darkness 
and savagery, that one expects some de- 
scriptive adjective to be prefixed to any 
book dealing with the Dark Continent. 
Herr C. G. Schillings, the German traveler, 
calls his latest book, most becomingly, 
In Wildest Africa. It is a record of a 
visit to Masailand, which lies east of the 
Victoria N’yanza, and is under both Brit- 
ish and German protectorates. Herr Schil- 
lings is an enthusiastic sportsman, but he 
uses his camera as freely as his rifle, and 
he has adorned the pages of his book with 
over three hundred striking and realistic 
photographic reproductions of scenes in 
this gigantic wild-game preserve of East- 
ern Equatorial Africa. These pictures are 
a very interesting addition to the volume, 
as they are snapshots of wild animals in 
their native haunts, and were taken by 
the author by day and by night, whenever 
and wherever he found a subject. They 
are, many of them, what might be called 
decidedly “impressionistic,” that is, they 
are vague, and not always properly fo- 
cused ; but they are absolutely faithful to 
life, and are not posed or faked for the 
occasion. An instructive couple of chap- 
ters are devoted to the author’s exciting 
camera experiences, and are full of in- 
formation of much value to the amateur 
photographer of nature, wild or cultivated. 
Herr Schillings is a keen observer, and his 
pages are filled with careful and accurate 
observations on the habits of the fauna 
of Masailand. Moreover, he is‘a lover of 
nature and of animals, and writes of both 
with affection and enthusiasm. He is a 
Roosevelt type of man in his love of 
healthy, fair, open-air, adventurous sport, 
despising the pot-hunter. He urges the 
formation of great game preserves, where 
the wild denizens of the jungle and the 
veldt may live in comparative safety and 
at least have a square deal when the 
hunter enters upon the chase. He refers 
approvingly to what President Roosevelt 
has done to foster this spirit of sport and 
to “maintain the primitive beauty of the 
forest in its wild life.” 

FrepERIc B. Hopcins. 


*In Wivpest Arrica. By C. G. Schillings. II- 
lustrated. Harper and Brothers. 
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THE LITTLE CITY OF HOPE 
By Marion CRAWFORD. 
Though this was designed for a Christ- 
mas book primarily, and is a story of 
how a happy Christmas was brought 
about, it is just as well adapted to 
Fourth of July reading as any other 
story. In fact, it is so much better 
than anything else Mr. Crawford has 
given us lately, that it would be foolish 
not to call the attention of everybody 
to it, for its note of sweetness, its 
gentle air of optimism, are decidedly 
taking. The scene is New York, and 
a well-known inventor is on the verge 
of starvation, owing to the failure of 
a certain “Air Motor” to operate. He 
has a son to care for, and a wife who 
has had to go out to earn her own 
living in order that he may work on 
the invention. The story of how Hope 
comes to him, abides for a while and 
vanishes completely, to return at the 
very moment when’ every resource 
seems to have failed him, has enough 
of pathos and the philosophy of ulti- 
mate cheer in it to make a very touch- 
ing, even very helpful book. Simply 
written, it will appeal to a wide and 

varied circle of readers. 
The Macmillan Company. 


WALLED IN. 

By EvizaseTH Stuart PHELPS. 

A book of types, in which the cold, 
slaty gray tones are depressing in spite 
of a gleam of sunshine at the last. The 
author traces, with firm, pitiless fin- 
gers, the misery of the neglected, mis- 
understood, invalid husband through 
the selfish vanity and frivolity of an 
idolized wife. The reader sees the 
successful scholar, the proud athlete, 
wearing “her like a girdle of thorns,” 
and is made to feel that other men 
have done it before and will again 
Meanwhile, “he longed for her tender- 
ness like a lover; he forgave its ab- 
sence like a husband. He thought of 
her—he thought until he could think 
no more. Sometimes he fell upon sav- 
age moments when he felt that he 
must forget her to save his soul alive.” 
I use the writer’s words because they 


nakedly expose to the gaze the little 
pretenses of the woman, and the loy- 
alty of the man who found that to 
idealize “Tessa” was like climbing a 
mountain of glass. As _ fast as he 
gained a little he slipped back. 

The steps trodden by the strong man 
after his automobile accident are vivid 
and painful. His whole being be- 
comes “one auditory nerve,” and the 
walls of the torture chamber are built 
by the soft, selfish wife. It is signi- 
ficant as a revolt against the loveless 
women who “squirm and play with 
facts.” And it is a sign of the times, 
in that it shows the peril in nerve 
slavery. With nerves held in bondage 
by the will, you are the master ; yielded 
to, they devour the body “just as lions 
devour the keepers before whom they 
have crouched.” 

It gives courage, too, in fulfilling the 
aspirations of the multitude through 
Honorice, a woman who accomplishes 
the desire of all who walk in pursuit 
of duty, of hope, and of an ideal. 

Harper & Brothers. 


SHEAVES. 
By E. F. Benson. 

Can a woman marry a man much 
younger than herself and can either 
or both be happy for any length of 
time? This is the very interesting 
question with which Mr. Benson’s 
latest book penetratingly and truthfully 
deals. Certainly his Hugh and Edith 
were born for each other, but the 
reader cannot help feeling that the 
question is begged by the ending. 

It is impossible to be sure that if 
Edith had lived tragedy would not 
have crept into her Eden. Yet, splen- 
did and appealing as she is, the living 
character of the book is Hugh, im- 
mortally boyish and gay. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE CONVERT. 
By ExizasetH Rostns. 

This book promises a pleasing tale 
in the first two or _ three chapters. 
Then it develops into a graphic picture 
of the struggle for women’s suffrage 
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The Baroness von 
Hutten, of ‘‘ Pam ”’ 
Fame 


A tender love tale 
in a _ beautifully 
illuminated volume 





in England. There are riots and mass- 
meetings, and lengthy conferences on 
the questions at issue, but the story 
dwindles as the arguments progress. 

The “convert” is a beautiful English 
girl of the best class, whose life has 
been shadowed by a certain early epi- 
sode. This event makes a world of 
difference in the love story of a 
younger girl of the same set; it also 
makes a difference in the political sit- 
uation that involves the “woman’s 
rights” question. 

The plot is admirably developed, but 
there is too much intricate dialog. It 
is an uneven story, beginning beauti- 
fully and ending dramatically, but 
containing much that seems super- 
fluous between. 

The Macmillan Company. 


THE GOOD COMRADE. 
By Una L,. SIvBerrap. 

A modest writer who does beautiful 
work. Her books are original. This 
pictures a young and resourceful Eng- 
lish girl who goes into Holland to 
make her living. Her adventures are 
unique. There are delicious bits of 
description and characterization, and 
a very tender love story. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


WITH JULIET IN ENGLAND. 
By Grace S. RicHMoND. 

This continues the story of Juliet 
and Tony—with a small Tony and his 
little sister. Juliet goes to England 
with a party of friends, and Tony 
goes over to bring her home. It is 
all very charming—a picture of do- 
mestic felicity in the brightest sense 
of the word. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 
By Ropert HIcHENs, 

This novel deserved an edition de 
luxe, and the one that now appears is 
worthy. Beautifully printed, the pages 
are wide-margined, the paper a good 
India, and the illustrations, thirty-two 
in number, are photographs by Héléne 
Philippe. 

F, A. Stokes Company 


THE HALO. 

By Berrina von Hutren. 
“ Not so clever as this author’s books 
have been, and more melodramatic than 
we ever expected to have from this 
pen. Save for the ending, there is little 
to justify this tale of an English girl 
who engages herself to the son of a 
famous violinist and then falls in love 
with her prospective father-in-law, 
whose wife is still living. This is put- 
ting it more crudely, of course, than 
the Baroness von Hutten puts it, but 


The Book News Monthly 


the book has a sad air of vulgarity 
throughout, 
Dodd, Mead & Co 


THE HOLLY TREE INN AND 
A CHRISTMAS TREE. 
By CHaArRLEs DICKENS. 

Another in the delightful Williams 
series of the dear old Christmas 
stories that are so true in feeling and 
so full of Christmas cheer and kind- 
liness. The illustrations are in both 
color and line. 

The Baker and Taylor Company. 


THE FIRST NANTUCKET TEA 
PARTY. 
3y Water TITTLE. 

We have few illuminated books in 
these busy twentieth century days. 
Therefore we shall prize the more 
highly this beautiful work of art by 
Mr. Tittle. The artist printed the 
quaint little story himself, with fine, 
large black letters, with page borders 
of pale green, artistic initials and first 
pages of chapters in bright colors and 
gold. Full-page illustrations in pro- 
fusion show fine color work, and the 
binding is in keeping with the charm 
of the rest of the book. Undoubtedly 
this is a volume to grow enthusiastic 
over. 


Doubleday, Page & Co 


OLD INDIAN DAYS 
By CuHartes A. EAstTMANn. 

Mr. Eastman imparts his knowledge 
of Indian life in the form of short 
stories that exhibit the social side of 
aboriginal existence and the special 
characteristics that help us to under- 
stand our silent and fast-disappearing 
half-brothers. The stories are simple, 
homely, human, but not devoid of ex- 
citement. 


The McClure Company. 


THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE. 
Bv RutH McENEry Stuart. 

A dainty little story of two delight- 
ful spinsters who face financial diffi- 
culties and are unable to turn their 
knowledge to any pecuniary advantage 
in a country town. 

As a last resort, a woman’s ex- 
change is inaugurated, with the spin- 
sters as prime movers in the affair; 
and many laughable incidents come out 
of their activities. 

The book is not only pleasing in its 
text, but as a “Forget-me-not Edition” 
it is decidedly attractive and pretty. 
The story first appeared in 1897. 

Harper & Brothers. 


THE CASE OF SUMMERFIELD. 
By W. H. Ruopes. 
Thirty-five years ago W. H. Rhodes 
sprang into fame by this one story; 
since then it has been forgotten. Now, 
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fantastic and extraordinary, it is dis- 
covered afresh, and the single remark- 
able achievement of an unknown author 
is preserved for us in an attractive 
reprint—number two in the series of 


Western Classics. 
Paul Elder & Co. 


THE SPINNERS’ BOOK OF 
FICTION. 

Collected by the Spinners’ CLus. 

About sixteen short stories by Mary 
Austin, Mary Hallock Foote, Frank 
Norris and other California writers. 
A page of preface explains precisely 
why the collection was made. Attract- 
ively bound, and illustrated. 

Paul Elder & Co. 


UNDER THE CRUST. 
By Tuomas NELSON Pace. 
When Mr. Page brings out a new 
volume it is almost certain to be 
proper cause for rejoicing. Some of 
the short stories in this present pub- 
lication have appeared before in maga- 
zines. Each is a perfect little vignette: 
tender, quaint, and—alas for such a 
quality in our hurrying days !—most 
goldenly leisurely. The shrewd char- 
acter drawing in “Leander’s Light” 
and “A Goth,” the Southern flavor of 
“A Hostage,” the simplicity of “Miss 
Godwin’s Inheritance,” could hardly do 
otherwise than charm. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ADMIRAL’S LIGHT. 
By Henry MILNER RIDEOUT. 

An easy-reading tale of a boy and 
girl love on the Eastern sea-coast, 
with a touch of smuggling and a 
glimpse of gypsy life. Mr. Rideout 
usually writes entertainingly, and he 
has done so in this case, but the story 
has a sense of futility in it notwith- 
standing. 





Houghton, Miflin & Co. 


MINKIE. 
By Louris Tracy. 

A dainty little Christmas story of a 
small girl and her many pets, which 
in a human way seem to enable her 
to carry out her cheery holiday plans. 
A notable foreign guest, living under 
false pretenses as a man of means, 
has robbed the blacks of a treasure, 
and in their determination to have re- 
venge they follow him from Africa to 
England. 

Little Minkie, in a diplomatic man- 
ner, is the means of settling a long- 
standing feud in a way that makes a 


pleasing story. 
Edward J. Clode. 


FEMININE FINANCE. 
By Frances Croucu. 
A ludicrous story of two women 
who undertake to collect a bill due a 


third from'a Vermont bachelor farmer. 
The first attempt is made by means of 
stratagem, and the little woman pelts 
her debtor with stones to force the 
payment. The second uses milder 
means and acts as a healing balm, but 
without success. 

The style in which the scenes are 
described is highly amusing and 
entertaining, and the characters are 
very human. While there is a 
little love story woven in, it is 
but a minor detail, and the pop- 
ularity of the book will hang on 
the laughable incidents’ relating to 


“Cousin Jim.” 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 


A BALL OF YARN. 
By Rosert Rupp WHITING. 

The typography familiar from the 
Elder Press, and illustrations in body 
color by Merle Johnson, are the set- 
tings of A Ball of Yarn, short stories 
most of which have appeared in the 
New York “Sun.” They still remain 
as brilliant illustrations of the expan- 
sive and impossible life as they were 
when first read in glee by every reader 
who found them. 

Paul Elder & Co 


THE REAL AGATHA. 

By Eprrn Huntincton Mason. 

An exceedingly original and clever 
tale, showing how a multimillionaire 
prevented his stepdaughter from being 
married for her money. ‘To tell the 
story would be to give away a delight- 
ful mystery, but perhaps the hint that 
the six girls on the cover are all Hon- 
orable Agathas, and that the young 
man in the middle must risk a pro- 
posal to one of them, not knowing 
which is the “real” one, may give the 
reader just a foretaste of the splendid 
little plot that has been devised. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


LIGHT-FINGERED GENTRY. 
By Davin GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 
This brings together and welds into 
novel form stories that appeared 
some time ago. It does not show Mr. 
Phillips at his best, though it has some 
of the excellent character delineation 

that has made his reputation. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


THE JESSOP BEQUEST. 
By ANNA Roseson Burr. 

The unconventional heroine of this 
story will arouse sympathy in most 
readers. In fact, the story of the com- 
plications that attended the “Jessop 
bequest” make a most interesting little 
tale, and when is added the love story 
of Diana and Anthony Brayne, with 
the touch of the dramatic in Sherring- 
ton and Dr. Wynchell, and an enliven- 
ing study in politics—not too minute 
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The Book News Monthly 


or time-taking—one feels that a first- 
class novel has been produced. The 
writing is well done and shows narra- 
tive skill as well as creative ability, 
and there is no sense of disappoint- 
ment in the manner of the finale 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THE SORCERESS OF ROME. 


By NATHAN GALLIZIER. 

A long-drawn-out and rather weari- 
some account of Roman politics and 
passions in the days of King Otto the 
Great. The foundation work is mag- 
nificent, but the fiction unhappily lacks 
in both resource and life. Typo- 
graphically, the book does credit to the 


publishers. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN 
CROSS. 
By Exizaseru Rosins. 

A light little story of a pretty girl’s 
adventures on a journey from San 
Francisco to New York, going by way 
of Panama. She bears in her train a 
young Southern baron, typically ex- 
plosive and tropically ardent. The sit- 
uation is delightfully amusing without 
being unwholesome. 


F. A. Stokes Company. 
TALES OF A SMALL TOWN. 


We should be sorry for any town 
whose history should be blazoned to 
the world in such guise as that which 
the anonymous author of Tales of a 
Small Town has employed. He, or 
she—for the authorship is not dis- 
closed—has told only of the tragedies 
of life, sordid, squalid and gruesome, 
that disfigured this “small town’— 
which it is, like its chronicler, remains 
unknown. The tales are not without 
interest or romance, and they are well 
told, in the main, but the remembrance 
left in the mind of the reader is de- 
cidedly unpleasant. One would never 
return to it, as to Cranford, for 
amusement or edification. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


- MAFOOTA. 


By Dorr Wytvarpe. 

The scenes of this love story are 
laid in Mafoota and Look Behind, on 
the island of Jamaica. An abandoned 
bride, in following her husband into 
Jamaica, learns of the double life he is 
leading. She impersonates her travel- 
ing companion, who was on her way 
to visit her uncle, and lives for three 
years in this unusual réle. 

Life among the whites and negroes, 
and their intermarriages, are pictured, 
with rather startling results. 

John Lane Company. 


GIFT BEARERS. 
By Henry BERMAN. 
A novel treating of conditions in 


American life, showing why so many 
women marry late in life and others 
remain spinsters. A man may sow his 
wild oats with impunity, but would an 
immoral woman be tolerated in the 
homes where the fast youth is wel- 
comed ? 

The Grafton Press. 


GLENWOOD. 
By ANNA KaTHARINE WHITING. 

A homely little story of a New Eng- 
land farmer’s family. The oldest 
daughter has a choice of matrimony or 
leaving home to earn her living, as a 
means of reducing the drain on the 
family funds. Her experiences in the 
hitherto unknown world are told quite 
pleasingly. Of course, she has some 
improbable adventures. 

C. M, Clark Publishing Company. 


THE NETHER MILLSTONE. 
By Frep M. WHITE. 
Another story of a daring plot 
against the legal heirs to the Dash- 

wood estates. 

Dashwood Hall, a gorgeous English 
mansion, has been the seat of the fam- 
ily for many generations. With the 
opening scenes of the book, the real 


heir appears to proclaim his rights, 
only to find his boyhood’s idol mistress 


of the domain. Her family pride 
stands between her love for a poor 
man and happiness, and the aim of 
the real heir is to gain her love for 
himself rather than for his position. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


THE DANCE OF LOVE. 
By Dion CLayton CALTHROP 
A peculiar love quest during mediz- 
val times in England and France is 
told in a quaint fashion in this strange- 
ly titled book. Pipin leaves a home 
of luxury and comfort amid charming 
women to see the strange sights of 
the world, and to search for a love who 
equals his ideal. Like Diogenes hunt- 
ing for an honest man, he meets with 
many disappointments, and although 
surrounded by dozens of women, each 
with individual charm, not one meets 
the requirements. It is a picturesque 
romance of the courtly dames of long 
ago, 
Henry Holt & Co. 


THE MORNING OF TODAY. 
By Fiorence Bove. 

An eighteenth-century story of Eng- 
land in social and religious circles. 
John Wesley’s teachings are stirring 
the residents of the countryside, and 
former close friends are becoming 
enemies in the interests of Methodism. 
Lucy, with childlike simplicity, sticks 
to her early teachings, and denounces 
her lover’s following of Wesley, but 

















finally her heart is captured and her 
curiosity aroused by the new religion. 

A wonderfully pleasing, quaint love 
story runs through the historic scenes. 
Eaton & Mains. 


IN THE FIRST DEGREE. 
By Marcaret HotmeEs Bates. 

A story with capital punishment for 
its theme, and sufficient interest to 
keep the reader’s attention to the end. 

Robert Grier Cooke. 


THE AFFAIR AT PINE COURT. 
By Netson Rust GILBeErr. 

An exciting tale of love and mystery 
in the residence of a wealthy New 
York family entertaining in their Adi- 
rondack camp. Count Chenberger- 
Vogel, a noted German guest, mysteri- 
ously loses a gem of priceless value 
after an evening’s debauch. An inno- 
cent person is accused of the theft, 
and while the Count’s word amounts 
to little, the guest feels himself in 
disfavor. But he meets with a suc- 
cessful search for the real thief and 
clears himself. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE COURAGE OF 
BLACKBURN BLAIR. 

By Eveanor Tatsor KINKEAD. 

A strong story dealing with the 
political situation in Kentucky during 
the gubernatorial fight, and the Goebel 
tragedy. Public sentiment swings for 
Goebel at all times, yet Blackburn 
Blair opposes him and electioneers 
against him. The hot-tempered Ken- 
tuckians are vacillating in their sup- 
port of Blair, and his failure to protect 
himself from a rash bully makes him 


appear lacking in courage, yet he 
proves his cool-headedness. 
Running through the book is a 


dainty love story of a fickle bit of 
humanity and her strong, ambitious 


sweetheart. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


JOHN O’ JAMESTOWN. 

By VAUGHAN KESTER. 
Another Colonial story of John 
Smith and the settlement of James- 
town, picturing the outrages com- 
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The McClure Company. 


THE FLIGHT TO EDEN. 
By Harrison RHODEs. 

A story of an English nobleman, 
Basil Forrester, whose wife, upon de- 
tecting him in his_ infidelity, takes 
poison. His mother as well as the 
mother-in-law agree in their disdain 
for him, and he leaves his home to 
outlive the evil of the past. He scitles 
in Tomocala, Florida, where «nother 
mismated husband, Harrison, is liv- 
ing on a tract of land owned by the 
nobleman’s family. Harrison’s daugh- 
ters are lovable, and Basil finds his 
Eve, yet even in this thinly peopled 
country a serpent lurks. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE SILVER 
STAR. 
By Percy BREBNER. 

A romance of a beautiful princess 
and a courageous hero seeking ad- 
venture in an _ isolated kingdom. 
Druesserland is reached by _ unfre- 
quented mountain passes, and the hero 
is strangely led into this country where 
honors are thrust upon him. He enters 
the stronghold of the enemy-king, and 
fights in a primitive manner withcut 
fire-arms and ammunition. Instead of 
finding the treasure in anticipaticn of 
which he is knighted, he wins a treas- 
ure dearer than life to him. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 


ARIZONA NIGHTS. 
By Stewart Epwarp WHITE. 

A tale of the exciting life of ranch 
and cattlemen in the West. ‘True to 
his reputation, Mr. White shows his 
remarkable love for out-door life and 
his intimacy with the hardships con- 
nected with living in the saddle and 
close to earth. 

The book pictures the ranchers 
around a camp fire, each giving his 
experiences during the rugged life 
among an almost barbarous crowd 
bent on accumulating huge herds of 
cattle. 

The McClure Company. 





ACCORDING TO GRANDMA. 
By Auice CaLtHoun HAINEs. 
There is a delicious sarcasm in these 
pictures that will probably be lost on 
child readers. But the pictures as 
pictures will amuse immensely. They 
are by G. Cory Kilvert, and are in the 
paler tints, with a  quaintness and 
touch of caricature that individualize 
them at once. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


JUVENILES 











NEW TREASURE SEEKERS. 
By E. Nessrr. 
Another “treasure seeker” story by 
a writer who knows just what pleases 
young readers. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 

A rewriting of the tale of Joseph, 
his going into Egypt, his fame there, 
and the coming of his people to the 
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From Little Travelers 
Around the World 


A group of books 
for girls 





From The Wonderful 
Adventures of Nils 


land of the Pharaohs. It is designed 
for younger readers, and is exquisitely 
illustrated in line and color by George 
A. Williams. 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE 
GOBLIN. 
By Gerorc—k MacDona.p. 

A new edition of a very popular 
fairy-tale by a popular writer. Its 
handsome form and pleasant illustra- 
tions will be appreciated by old friends 
and will win for it many new ones. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


BETTY WALES, SENIOR. 
By Marcaret WaARDE. 

Betty is graduated this time, to the 
delight, probably, of the many girls 
who have followed her through her 
freshman and junior years. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


BEATRICE LEIGH AT 
COLLEGE. 
By Junta A. ScHWARTZ. 

A tale of life at college, with the 
usual pranks and mishaps, friendships 
and touches of romance. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


THE HEROINE OF ROSELAND. 
3y EveEtyn RayMonp. 

Girls of sixteen will find this one 
of the most entertaining stories of the 
year. Miss Raymond’s tales are al- 
ways pretty and tender, and helpful 
to the ideal. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


GRANDPA’S LITTLE GIRLS. 
By Atice TuRNER CuRTIS. 
Grandpa is a dear old man, and 
the little girls adore him. Their good 
times together will prove very happy 

reading for younger girls. 
Penn Publishing Company. 


THE ADMIRAL’S GRAND- 
DAUGHTER. 
By ExizaserH Lincotn Goutp. 

A Southern story, daintily told, in- 
teresting for girls of from ten to four- 
teen. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


LITTLE TRAVELERS AROUND 
THE WORLD. 
By HELEN COLEMAN. 

This takes the children into many 
lands, with descriptions and a host of 
pictures. It is an entertaining book 
as well as an instructive one. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


BETTIE PORTER, BOARD- 
WALK COMMITTEE. 
By LoursE R. BAKER. 
A book about girls for girls. Clean, 
bright, and wholesome, this is the kind 
of volume the girl in the first year of 


the High School will delight to have 
for winter evenings after lessons are 
done. Everybody will love Bettie, and 
will be interested in her story. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


THE WONDERFUL 
ADVENTURES OF NILS. 

From the Swedish of S—etma LacERLOF. 
Translated by VELMA SwANSTON 
Howarb. 

When this book, produced by Swe- 
den’s greatest writer of fiction, was 
published in Stockholm, December, 
1906, it became immediately the most 
popular book of the year in Scandina- 
via; within three weeks thirty thou- 
sand copies of it were sold. Four years 
ago, when the author received a com- 
mission to write a reader for the pub- 
lic schools of her native country, she 
began by devoting three years to na- 
ture study, to familiarizing herself 
with animal and bird life, and seeking 
out unpublished folk-lore and legends 
of different provinces. All which 
things she has wisely woven into a 
charming and original fairy-tale which 
has made the Scandinavian public en- 
thusiastic and has awakened the inter- 
est of the German. Now it is Amer- 
ica’s turn to discover that here is a 
story-teller the greatest in Scandina- 
vian literature since Hans Christian 
Andersen. The Adventures of Nils 
will be as precious, we venture to say, 
to grown-ups as to children. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. 
By Lewis Carro_t. 

Another delightful edition of a book 
that every child—and countless grown 
people—love. Arthur Rackham, who 
illustrated Peter Pan, has made the 
pictures, and they are just as quaint 
and winning as they well could be. It 
is as dainty a volume as has been is- 
sued of this work, surpassing even 
Peter Newell’s sumptuous book of 
some years ago. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 





WITH FIGHTING JACK 
BARRY. 
By Joun T. MclInryre. 
Stirring scenes in the colonies prior 
to the American Revolution are vivid- 
ly pictured in this story. Two fearless 
lads are striving to regain a ring, a 
legacy from a_ deceased parent, to 
whom it had been given by a French 
king with the promise of France’s as- 
sistance to the owner’s homeland in 
times of trouble. The boys see active 
service on coast-guard duty, as well 
as minor skirmishes on the high seas, 
all making fascinating reading. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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THE BOY TARS OF 1812. 
By Joun T. McIntyre. 

The Spitfire and the Guerriere, 
impressments, the good ship Constitu- 
tion, Jean Lafitte and old New Orleans, 
are some of the elements that go to 
make this a stirring boys’ story. 

The Penn Publishing Company. 


GIGI, THE HERO OF SICILY. 
By Fericia Butrz CLarK. 

A picture of the tumultuous Gari- 
baldi days when the heroes of Italy 
were struggling for their freedom, and 
of Garibaldi’s little drummer-boy. <A 
story that boys will like. 

Eaton & Mains. 


MAGIC CASEMENTS. 

Edited by Kate Douctas WiccIN and 
Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH. 
Another issue in the “Library of 
Children’s Classics.” It includes a 
number of choice fairy-tales, from the 
German, the Japanese, the Scandina- 
vian, the French, the Italian and many 

other tongues. 
McClure Company. 


HYMNS OF THE MARSHES. 
By Srmney LANIER. 

Among all the wild wood-notes of 
Sidney Lanier, fresh and precious as 
they are in American poetry, the 
Hymns of the Marshes are perhaps the 
finest. It is pleasant to have an edi- 
tion of these four poems bound. alone, 
and illustrated by photographs taken 
near Brunswick, Georgia, where the 
poet received his inspiration for them. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


SAND BURRS. 

By Grorck CARPENTER CONNOR 

Farm boy, laborer, factory worker, 
compositor, newspaper poet, special 
writer, correspondent, political work- 
er, living in Camden and sharing in 
all the haps of life for twenty years 
past, still only thirty-two, George Car- 
penter Connor, one of the best known 
newspaper men in Philadelphia, has 
gathered in a single volume his verse 
of the past ten years, limited in its 
cadefice, rhythm, touch and diction, but 
having distinct and accurate reflection 
of the day’s life put in the tongue of 
the men of the day. A volume very 
close to the thing as it is. 

Broadway Publishing Company 


THE LAND OF MAKE. 
BELIEVE. 
By Wizsur NeEssir. 

There are a number of tender verses 
in this; there are other poems as 
bright and gay as one could wish to 
find; and there are some sweetly pa- 





SON RILEY RABBIT AND 
LITTLE GIRL. 
By Grace MacGowan COOKE. 

A charming baby tale of a little girl 
and a pet rabbit. The photographs 
are life studies. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE 
PICTURES. 
By Lapy TENNANT. 

An original book that weaves about 
old masterpieces an entertaining juven- 
ile. The masterpieces themselves are 
reproduced in colors. They include 
works of Gainsborough, Hoppner, 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Raeburn and a 
number more. 

The Macmillan Company. 


TALES OF TROY AND 
GREECE. 
By ANnprEw LANG. 

Tales of Ulysses, Theseus and Per- 
seus, with many well-drawn pictures. 
A book every child should own. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


VERSE 


thetic, as “Not Coming.” There are 
verses for children and _ verses for 
grown-ups; religious verses and verses 
in which humor predominates. The 
volume is bound in green, with a holly 
design and candles in red. 


Harper & Brothers. 


YOU AND SOME OTHERS. 
By AcNnEs GREENE Foster. 
Religious verse printed on brown 
paper with pink covers. It is notice- 
able for the Elder Press eccentricities 
and follows the line of convention. 


Paul Elder & Co. 


SONGS OF THE AVERAGE 
MAN. 
By Sam WaAtrTER Foss. 

The soberer and more serious output 
of a newspaper poet widely read, who 
was a graduate of Brown in 1882, are 
gathered in this volume. Much of this 
has appeared in magazines and news- 
papers. It is close to the current life 
of the States between the Mississippi 
and the Allegheny. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 


BALLADES IN BLUE CHINA. 
By ANpbREW LANG. 

This dainty volume contains prac- 
tically all of Mr. Lang’s verse best 
known to his readers. Besides the 
“Ballades” there are printed “Verses 
Vain,” the “Sonnets,” including the 
famous three which accompanied Mr. 
Lang’s translation of the Iliad and 
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From Tales of Troy and 
Greece 


See “Juveniles” 


Books of poems 
from 
Arthur Upson 
and 
Arthur Stringer 


Professor Osgood 
of 
Columbia University 
and his valuable 
work on 
“The American 
Colonies”’ 





Odyssey; the three poetical epistles to 
Pope, Byron and Omar Khayyam 
found in “Letters to Dead Authors,” 
and “Rhymes Old and New.” Two 
poetical tributes by Mr. Austin Dob- 
son and “A Ballade of XXII Ballades,” 
by Sir Frederick Pollock, are  pre- 
served. A few explanatory notes are 
added, and the typographical features 
of the volume should assist in making 
it all the more attractive to lovers of 
poetry. 

Thomas B. Mosher. 


GYPSY VERSES. 
By Heren Hay WHITNEY. 

A little brown book with charming- 
ly fitting songs in it, besides some 
brief poems familiar to readers of 
“Scribner’s” and the other magazines. 

Duffield & Co. 


IN THE HARBOUR OF HOPE. 
By Mary EvizasetH BLAKE, 
This latest collection of a gifted 
Irishwoman’s poems, published after 
her death, is the sincere and harmoni- 
ous expression of what seems to have 
been a personality both rare and 
sweet. The faith and mysticism of 
her race are evident, and the poems 
are touched with the Cvrltic grace 
which is so sure always of arresting 

attention. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JASON. 
By Witi1Am Morris. 
A convenient pocket edition first 
published in July of this year. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE TIDES OF SPRING AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
By ArtrHurR UPson. 
The little drama here presented is 
a thing of imagination and melody, 
with beautiful lines like these— 


“Scatter white 
apple-trees,” 

“To dim Iona and the dust of Kings,’ 

“— pale oceans plunging round the 
world.” 
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The poet has felt the glamour and 
wild ancient charm of Macbeth; his 
people and his background show it. 
Nor has he been unmoved by the 
melodious roll of geographical names 
upon the pages of Marlowe and Mil- 
ton,— 
“She sang an ancient song of lovely 
isles, 
Eamhna and the Islands of the Sea, 
Eamhna Abhlach of the Apple-trees, 
Of blooming apple-trees and groves of 
yew.” 

The handful of poems at the end of 
the book enhances one’s impression of 
Mr. Upson as a poet of bright fancy, 
of tender affection, and of an unfailing 
power of musical utterance. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


THE WOMAN IN THE RAIN, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 

A volume to delight lovers of books 
and music and landscape. The author 
has felt the appeal of these things, and 
he interprets them with charm of 
musical diction and exquisite descrip- 
tive power. The latter half of his 
book is given to a_ poetical drama, 
“Sappho in Leucadia.” A passage 
from one of Sappho’s speeches will 
illustrate Mr. Stringer’s art and pathos: 
“Still on to some low plain or high- 

land coign 
Remembered not of men, where we 


had made 

Our home amid the music of the 
Spring, 

Letting life’s twilight sands glide thro’ 
the glass 

So golden-slow, so glad, no plaintive 
chime 

Could e’er be blown to us across .the 
dusk, 


From Life’s grey towers of many- 
tongued regret!” 

In his vein of elegiac reverie this 
author reminds one of Frederick Ten- 
nyson in his beautiful epical poems. 

Little, Brown & Co. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIES IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Volume III. IMPERIAL 
CONTROL. BEGINNINGS OF 
THE SYSTEM OF ROYAL 
PROVINCES. 

By Hersert L. Oscoon. 

With this third volume Professor 
Osgood “redeems the pledge” which 
he made three years ago—to give us 
a history of the American Colonies in 
the seventeenth century. He has ful- 
filled all his promises handsomely— 


HISTORY 





with such thoroughness and studious 
scholarship indeed that the field need 
not be covered again. The difficult 
work has been painstakingly done, and 
something definite has been achieved 
in the great project which lies so near 
to every scientific historian’s heart—of 
covering the whole period of our colo- 
nial and national life with the mantle 
of the most intimate research. 

It is not too much to say that in the 
completion of these three volumes 
Professor Osgood has raised himself 
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to a foremost place among American 
historians. He has neglected no source, 
and has taken his reader into his con- 
fidence with ample reference notes at 
all necessary points. Moreover, he is 
possessed of a clear and agreeable 
style, and a dry subject is by this 
means lightened up appreciably. 

This third volume deals particularly 
with the royal provinces—the effort 
which Great Britain made, more or 
less unfortunately, to develop an im- 
perial administration on this continent. 
This is an account of the British sys- 
tem of control which, if it were con- 
tinued, as we hope it some time may 
be, would lead us_ directly to the 
French wars and a little later to the 
Revolution. A very large amount of 
space in the volume is of necessity de- 
voted to Virginia, but Massachusetts, 
New York, New Hampshire and 
Maryland are also considered atten- 
tively. Professor Osgood’s is a most 
useful work, admirably done. It will 
long be a monument to American his- 
torical scholarship. 

The Macmillan Company. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE. 

By ARCHIBALD WEIR. 

This volume is clearly written and 
well arranged. The period covered in- 
cludes the eighteenth century and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth. The 
author in a preface succinctly states 
the object of his volume in the follow- 
ing words: “Though historical in form, 
the book does not pretend to be a 
history, but aims only at presenting 
such a preliminary view of the imme- 
diate antecedents of modern civiliza- 
tion as will supply a sufficient basis 
for a comprehensive study of our age.” 
In the prosecution of this aim Mr. 
Weir has departed from the doctrine 
that “history is past politics,” and has 
described the principal social and in- 
tellectual forces underlying the surface 
of modern Europe. Due attention is 
given to the main features of eight- 
eenth century politics, but an impor- 
tant part of the volume is devoted to 
a review of the industrial revolution, 
the various phases of economic doc- 
trine, the systems of thought of the 
chief philosophers, and the literature 
and science of the period. Intended 
as a text-book for colleges, the grasp 
of facts and the clear exposition which 
mark the volume will give it a practi- 
cal value for the general reader. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


GRANT, LINCOLN AND THE 
FREEDMEN. 
By Joun Eaton. 
General John Eaton, long United 
States Commissioner of Education, left 
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at his death an account of his relations 
with Lincoln and Grant during the 
Civil War and after, particularly in re- 
lation to the freedmen. This is pub- 
lished as Grant, Lincoln and the I’reed- 
men, with an introductory letter to the 
author by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
General Eaton was Chaplain of an 
Ohio Volunteer Regiment in Missis- 
sippi when he was detailed by General 
Grant to take charge of all the negro 
refugees who swarmed around the 
camps of his army. It was a trying 
task, for there was no law on the sub- 
ject, and supplies furnished by Grant 
were irregular under the existing army 
rules. How he succeeded then and 
afterward in the Freedmen’s Bureau 
is an interesting and instructive nar- 
rative, but the great value of the book 
lies in some new light thrown on the 
characters of Lincoln and Grant, par- 
ticularly the latter, with whom Gen- 
eral Eaton maintained intimate rela- 
tions until his death. Indeed, we get 
a decidedly new view of Grant in 
many particulars. The extreme inter- 
est which Grant took in the freedmen 
and in education generally is brought 
out as nowhere else. There are many 
interesting and informing anecdotes 
concerning Grant which greatly elevate 
him in the mind of the reader. His 
estimate of Grant in war and peace is 
perhaps the best that has been penned, 
and it comes from intimate knowledge. 
General Eaton was the emissary sent 
by Lincoln in 1864 to Grant to learn 
of the latter’s political ambitions, if he 
had any. The account of this mission 
is told in detail. It is an important 
contribution to history. The work is 
one which is destined to be of much 

more than passing significance. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. THIRD 
PART. 
By Sir Grorce O. TREVELYAN. 

The fifth volume of Sir George O. 
Trevelyan’s History of the American 
Revolution comprises the third part 
of the work. It is larger than its pred- 
ecessors, and includes the campaigns 
of Burgoyne in the North, of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown in the South, 
the winter at Valley Forge and the 
beginnings of the French Alliance. 

Great as has been the delight and 
satisfaction of the American public 
with the earlier volumes, it is height- 
ened by this latest volume, which in- 
cludes from a military point of view 
the most important campaigns of the 
war. The satisfaction over this work 
is not because the author has treated 
certain incidents and phases of the 
contest so favorably to the Americans. 
He is a discriminating critic and 
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and “Rhymes Old and New.” Two 
poetical tributes by Mr. Austin Dob- 
son and “A Ballade of XXII Ballades,” 
by Sir Frederick Pollock, are pre- 
served. A few explanatory notes are 
added, and the typographical features 
of the volume should assist in making 
it all the more attractive to lovers of 
poetry. 

Thomas B. Mosher. 
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A little brown book with charming- 
ly fitting songs in it, besides some 
brief poems familiar to readers of 
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which is so sure always of arresting 
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Little, Brown & Co. 
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The poet has felt the glamour and 
wild ancient charm of Macbeth; his 
people and his background show it. 
Nor has he been unmoved by the 
melodious roll of geographical names 
upon the pages of Marlowe and Mil- 
ton,— 
“She sang an ancient song of lovely 
isles, 
Eamhna and the Islands of the Sea, 
Eamhna Abhlach of the Apple-trees, 
Of blooming apple-trees and groves of 
yew.” 

The handful of poems at the end of 
the book enhances one’s impression of 
Mr. Upson as a poet of bright fancy, 
of tender affection, and of an unfailing 
power of musical utterance. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


THE WOMAN IN THE RAIN, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 
A volume to delight lovers of books 
and music and landscape. The author 
has felt the appeal of these things, and 
he interprets them with charm of 
musical diction and exquisite descrip- 
tive power. The latter half of his 
book is given to a_ poetical drama, 
“Sappho in Leucadia.” <A _ passage 
from one of Sappho’s speeches will 
illustrate Mr. Stringer’s art and pathos: 
“Still on to some low plain or high- 
land coign 

Remembered not of men, where we 
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Spring, 
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to a foremost place among American 
historians. He has neglected no source, 
and has taken his reader into his con- 
fidence with ample reference notes at 
all necessary points. Moreover, he is 
possessed of a clear and agreeable 
style, and a dry subject is by this 
means lightened up appreciably. 

This third volume deals particularly 
with the royal provinces—the effort 
which Great Britain made, more or 
less unfortunately, to develop an im- 
perial administration on this continent. 
This is an account of the British sys- 
tem of control which, if it were con- 
tinued, as we hope it some time may 
be, would lead us _ directly to the 
French wars and a little later to the 
Revolution. A very large amount of 
space in the volume is of necessity de- 
voted to Virginia, but Massachusetts, 
New York, New Hampshire and 
Maryland are also considered atten- 
tively. Professor Osgood’s is a most 
useful work, admirably done. It will 
long be a monument to American his- 
torical scholarship. 

The Macmillan Company. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE. 

By ARCHIBALD WEIR. 

This volume is clearly written and 
well arranged. The period covered in- 
cludes the eighteenth century and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth. The 
author in a preface succinctly states 
the object of his volume in the follow- 
ing words: “Though historical in form, 
the book does not pretend to be a 
history, but aims only at presenting 
such a preliminary view of the imme- 
diate antecedents of modern civiliza- 
tion as will supply a sufficient basis 
for a comprehensive study of our age.” 
In the prosecution of this aim Mr. 
Weir has departed from the doctrine 
that “history is past politics,” and has 
described the principal social and in- 
tellectual forces underlying the surface 
of modern Europe. Due attention is 
given to the main features of eight- 
eenth century politics, but an impor- 
tant part of the volume is devoted to 
a review of the industrial revolution, 
the various phases of economic doc- 
trine, the systems of thought of the 
chief philosophers, and the literature 
and science of the period. Intended 
as a text-book for colleges, the grasp 
of facts and the clear exposition which 
mark the volume will give it a practi- 
cal value for the general reader. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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at his death an account of his relations 
with Lincoln and Grant during the 
Civil War and after, particularly in re- 
lation to the freedmen. This is pub- 
lished as Grant, Lincoln and the F'recd- 
men, with an introductory letter to the 
author by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
General Eaton was Chaplain of an 
Ohio Volunteer Regiment in Missis- 
sippi when he was detailed by General 
Grant to take charge of all the negro 
refugees who swarmed around the 
camps of his army. It was a trying 
task, for there was no law on the sub- 
ject, and supplies furnished by Grant 
were irregular under the existing army 
rules. How he succeeded then and 
afterward in the Freedmen’s Bureau 
is an interesting and instructive nar- 
rative, but the great value of the book 
lies in some new light thrown on the 
characters of Lincoln and Grant, par- 
ticularly the latter, with whom Gen- 
eral Eaton maintained intimate rela- 
tions until his death. Indeed, we get 
a decidedly new view of Grant in 
many particulars. The extreme inter- 
est which Grant took in the freedmen 
and in education generally is brought 
out as nowhere else. There are many 
interesting and informing anecdotes 
concerning Grant which greatly elevate 
him in the mind of the reader. His 
estimate of Grant in war and peace is 
perhaps the best that has been penned, 
and it comes from intimate knowledge. 
General Eaton was the emissary sent 
by Lincoln in 1864 to Grant to learn 
of the latter’s political ambitions, if he 
had any. The account of this mission 
is told in detail. It is an important 
contribution to history. The work is 
one which is destined to be of much 

more than passing significance. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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ened by this latest volume, which in- 
cludes from a military point of view 
the most important campaigns of the 
war. The satisfaction over this work 
is not because the author has treated 
certain incidents and phases of the 
contest so favorably to the Americans. 
He is a discriminating critic and 
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never hesitates to set forth the short- 
comings and errors of the Americans 
when occasion requires. But he has 
endeavored to give a narrative with- 
out prejudice, and in telling it from 
the other side of the shield he has had 
obvious advantages which he has em- 
ployed to the great benefit of the stu- 
dent of history. His sources of in- 
formation in Great Britain are many, 
and much of the material is new; but 
it is the point of view in his whole 
narrative and the charm of his literary 
style that make the work so notable. 

As the nephew of Lord Macaulay 
it is natural that the author should see 
much that occurred through Whig 
glasses, but his vision of the contest 
shows no political strabismus. He does 
not think, as do_ others, that the 
Howes deliberately dallied with the 
military situation in hope of an ac- 
commodation. On the contrary, he im- 
putes their conduct to rank stupidity 
and laziness. There were plenty of 
times when it seems that a vigorous 
general, with the forces at command, 
might have overrun the country. There 
were months when Howe might have 
marched to Philadelphia overland with 
but slight opposition. Howe chose his 
own plan and gained only a Pyrrhic 
victory. 

The campaign in the North is given 
with some new information and with 
unusual lucidity. The description of 
the winter at Valley Forge is one of 
the best extant. But probably the most 
important feature of the book is that 
which deals with Franklin’s success 
against overwhelming obstacles in 
making the treaty with France. The 
author shows how narrowly the great 
Philadelphian missed a failure, and 
throws some new light upon the per- 
sonnel and shortcomings of other of 
our wandering ambassadors in Europe 
who did more harm than good. Ifthe 
French Alliance were necessary to our 
success, Franklin must be given the 
credit for saving the country. Our 
author does not think this true. On 
the contrary, he believes that it was 
unfortunate for this country; that save 
for the Alliance, which solidified the 
British, the war would have ended 
much sooner—as England was very 


‘tired of it all—that we would have 


gotten better terms of peace, and that 


tthe two nations would have from the 


start lived in comity instead of passing 
through many years of friction and a 
bloody war. This rather novel pres- 
entation of the subject is expanded 
at some length, and is at least inter- 
esting and instructive, even if not 
wholly convincing, in that it leaves out 
of account how much good the Alli- 
ance did in bracing up the down-heart- 


J 


ed colonists, who were almost at their 
last gasp. 

No good American can fail to appre- 
ciate the services of Sir George in 
writing this history, to complete which 
he refused to enter the present Liberal 
Cabinet. This is not a definitive history 
of the Revolution, since it omits many 
details, but these may _ readily be 
found in other places. What he does 
give us is a broad, scholarly and sym- 
pathetic view of a contest which was 
fraught with mighty consequences to 
the American people. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


NAPOLEON AT THE 
BOULOGNE CAMP. 
By Fernanp NICOLAy. 

If an excuse is needed for this book, 
and none is needed, it lies in the fact 
that new letters of Napoleon have 
been discovered at Boulogne, and prin- 
cipally by M. Nicolay, who has made 
many researches in his native town. 
The new material, while not of the 
first importance, is interesting, and 
tends to show that Napoleon did seri- 
ously contemplate invading Great 
Britain and that the preparations were 
not a mere exhibition of bravado or 
a screen to hide other plans. The 
book is written in charming style, and 
is not so much a history as a sketch. 
The central figure is Napoleon, and 
concerning him, with pious care, the 
author gives every detail. The book 
adds materially to our portrait of Na- 
poleon, although one would think that 
almost impossible. It contains new 
anecdotes and personal reminiscences 
aside from the documents mentioned. 
An interesting feature to us is the fact 
that it was at Boulogne that Napo- 
leon’s thoughts turned to Fulton, that 
here he received the adverse report of 
his commission to examine the steam- 
boat with disappointment and some 
dissatisfaction which were justified 
when on his way to St. Helena he 
first saw a steamboat. Had Fulton 
come before Napoleon in person the 
invasion of Great Britain might have 
been successfully accomplished, for 
the Emperor could grasp an idea and 
was not deterred by precedent. The 
book is delightfully written, though 
containing much that is of mere local 
interest. 

John Lane Company. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN 

HISTORY. 

Planned by Lorp Acron. Vol. X. The 
Restoration. 

The period covered by this volume 
lies between the years 1815-40. The 
editors admit that as the History ap- 
proaches recent times, the task becomes 
more difficult, owing to the enormous 
mass of material, much of which has 





not been as yet properly collated and 
co-ordinated. There are twenty-four 
chapters in the volume, and a fair 
share of the space has been devoted 
to the industrial and economic changes 
of the period, and to the history of 
philosophic and literary movements. 

The number of Continental scholars 
who have contributed sections is nota- 
ble. Thus, Professor Emile Bourgeois, 
of Paris, writes of “Reaction and Rev- 
olution in France,” and “The Orleans 
Monarchy”; Professor Carlo Segré, of 
Rome, treats of Italian affairs; Pro- 
fessor Rafael Altamira contributes a 
chapter on Spanish history during this 
period, and Professor S. Askenazy, of 
Lemberg, has written two chapters, 
one on Russia, and the other dealing 
with “Poland and the Polish Revolu- 
tion.” 

W. Alison Phillips writes the intro- 
ductory section dealing with the inter- 
national congresses which followed the 
fall of Napoleon; and also the chap- 
ters entitled “Greece and the Balkan 
Peninsula,” and “Mehemet Ali.” The 
history of the Western world has re- 
ceived adequate treatment in such 


LINCOLN IN THE TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE, 
By Davin Homer BatEs. 

If the world has supposed that there 
could be no important biographical 
studies of Lincoln from those who 
were closely linked with him in the 
trying days of his presidency, the 
world has a surprise in store. Lincoln 
in the Telegraph Office means Lincoln 
in an attitude which no ruler before 
his day ever took toward the actions 
of a great war. Our civil conflict was 
the first in history to be largely di- 
rected from great distances by wire. 
Mr. Bates tells us that “the President 
spent more of his waking hours in the 
War Department telegraph office than 
in any other place except the White 
House.” Several times every day from 
early morning until late at night Lin- 
coln hastened to the little office, went 
to the drawer in the cipher desk, and 
proceeded to read every telegram that 
had come in since his previous inspec- 
tion. Indeed, not a little of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation was written 
there 

Mr. Bates was manager of the War 
Department telegraph office and cipher 
operator from 1861 to 1866. He knows 
what he is talking about, and even 
takes opportunity to correct Nicolay 
and Hay’s statement that Lincoln 
spent hours with Stanton so that he 
might read the telegrams when they 
were handed in. No; Lincoln looked 
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chapters as those by F. A. Kirkpat- 
rick on “The Spanish Dominions in 
America,” and “The Establishment of 
Independence in Spanish America,” 
and “Brazil and Portugal,’ by George 
Edmundson, who also writes of the 
events in the Low Countries. E. A. 
Benians contributes a short chapter 
on Canada. 

The subject of Germany is ably 
dealt with in two sections, one by A. 
F. Pollard on “The Germanic Feder- 
ation”; the other, a study of German 
literature, by J. G. Robertson. British 
history is covered in chapters written 
by H. W. V. Temperley, G. P. Gooch 
and H. W. C. Davis. W. J. Court- 
hope writes admirably of “The Rev- 
olution in English Poetry and Fiction.” 
The economic side of the period has 
been ably treated by J. H. Clapham 
and J. S. Nicholson. Lady Blenner- 
hassett has written two satisfactory 
chapters on “The Doctrinaires,” and 
“The Papacy and the Catholic 
Church.” Extensive bibliographies are 
added, giving the sources of the vari- 
ous chapters. 

The Macmillan Company. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 


over the shoulders of the cipher opera- 
tors and waited with them for pending 
despatches. So Mr. Bates speaks by 
the card, and many sights and insights 
he gives us. Of course he tells much 
of what we knew before, but always 
with the added knowledge of the ci- 
pher operator. Here we have Lincoln 
in all moods, but no bogus jokes. The 
whole story is graphic, authentic; and 
is an addition to Lincoln literature of 
real worth and engaging interest. 

It is worthy of note that these opera- 
tors who so nobly performed their 
part in the nation’s counsels have never 
had due recognition by pension or 
otherwise. Certificates of honorable 
service were voted them in 1897, but 
they are not even honored by member- 
ship in the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. The four young operators, of 
which our author was one, were the 
nucleus of what expanded subsequent- 
ly into a corps of over fifteen hundred. 

The Century Company. 


THE TRUE PATRICK HENRY. 
By Gerorce Morcan. 

The series of biographies known by 
the word “true” in the titles has for its 
latest issue The True Patrick Henry, 
by George Morgan. Young America 
has long known this old patriot 
as a man whose speeches are second 
to none for school practice in decla- 
mation. But of Henry as the man who 
“certainly gave the first impulse to the 
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ball of the Revolution,” and to whom 
we stand most indebted for the una- 
nimity of the Revolutionary movement 
—as Jefferson declared—the average 
American, young or old, knows too 
little. 

Mr. Morgan has made a strong ef- 
fort to dispossess himself of the bias 
of previous biographers. He had access 
to the accumulated Henry papers of a 
hundred years. He means to show 
his subject on all sides and from all 
angles and in all his relations, public, 
business, and domestic. He has a 
somewhat Carlylean way of letting 
loose the wings of his imagination in 
description, without losing his con- 
science in the employment of the pro- 
saic facts. One gets the impression 
that the author is judicial in his en- 
thusiasm, but withal there results a 
sense, sometimes, of uncertainty, if not 
of vagueness. In other words, the 
style loses by lack of directness what- 
ever it may gain by a certain free- 
hand pictorial vivacity. Undoubtedly 
the book is a worthy contribution to 
the Colonial and post-Colonial pano- 
rama. It leaves a strong impression 
that Henry was one of the truly great 
Americans and one of the half-dozen 
or so to whom we owe our national 
existence and to whom the world is 
indebted for a stimulus toward liberty 
as a universal moral principle. The 
book is well illustrated and manufac- 
tured. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


REMINISCENCES OF WALTER 
CRANE. 

Although Walter Crane can hardly 
be called an artist of the highest rank, 
he is one of distinction and versatility. 
His life has run in channels where 
he has come in contact with many of 
the great people of the world, and 
this is the reason his memoirs are en- 
tertaining. His own life has been 
uneventful enough, but he has seen 
and heard much which he has related 
in a way to mirror the life of two 
generations in England with fidelity 
and no little charm. In narrating inci- 
dents, his essentially British brand of 
humor is apparent at all times. But 
we do get a fine view of the literary 
and artistic passing show in England 
as well as some sidelights on other 
countries, particularly our own, where 
many of his best paintings are to be 
found. 

John Lane Company. 


MEMOIRS OF MONSIEUR 
CLAUDE. 


Before his death Monsieur Claude, 
Chief of Police in Paris through the 
Second Empire and afterward, wrote 
ten volumes of memoirs containing 


much that is important to a correct 
knowledge of the times. Selections 
sufficient to make one large volume 
have been translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. Mr. Claude pre- 
pared for the bar, but was a natural 
detective and soon found his metier. 
Though not an ardent politician, he 
was a Legitimist and in time an Orlean- 
ist. During the Revolution of 1848, 
largely by accident, he gained favor 
with the new régime. His unavailing 
efforts to frustrate the Orsini plot 
commended him to the Third Napo- 
leon, whom he ever detested. Refusing 
the chieftaincy of the political police, 
he became head of the regular police, 
and as such served the Empire well. 

Although his prejudices against Na- 
poleon III were great and enhanced 
by the way in which the political police 
thwarted his efforts to run down 
scoundrels of position, his narrative is 
interesting, and, at times, illuminating. 
He seems to harp unnecessarily upon 
his own honesty and probity, but this 
adds zest to his story. It should be 
remembered that he wrote after the 
fall of the Empire and with more bit- 
terness, probably, than if he had writ- 
ten while Napoleon III was in power. 
In spite of prejudices, we get some 
sidelights on the inner history of 
France during those troublous times 
and especially during the war. Of 
particular interest are anecdotes of 
important cases where great person- 
ages were involved. He appears as 
the unwitting savior of the Countess 
Montijo, afterward the Empress 
Eugenie, as the friend of Thiers, the 
double of Beranger, the savior of the 
Emperor’s baggage in the war, and in 
other interesting lights. But, after all, 
it is the delicious flavor of the book 
which attracts quite as much as the 
moving incidents related. 


Houghton, Miflin & Co. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF 
WASHINGTON. 
By Owen WIsTER. 

As might have been expected, this 
biography is all the better for its 
author having been first a novelist. Its 
theme is Washington the man, as he 
must have appeared in everyday life, 
and he is so convincingly pictured as 
wholly human that the book has the 
air of being final. It is attractively 
illustrated with photogravures. 

The Macmillan Company. 


OLD GOLD. 
By GraANvVILLE Davisson HALL. 

A series of personal sketches in the 
South made by one who returns to the 
environment of youth and gives the 
impressions it makes. Told simply 
with bits of close description, the vol- 
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ume is one of those personal narra- 
tives which have an interest and flavor 
even if not written with what is called 
literary style. 

Mayer & Miller Company. 


WHITTIER. 
With a Sketch of his Life by Briss 
PERRY. 

This volume of selected poems from 
the works of the Quaker poet was pub- 
lished as a souvenir of Whittier’s one- 
hundredth birthday (December 17). 
The poems include, “The Barefoot 
Boy,” “My Playmate,” “Maud Mul- 
ler,” “The Pine-Tree,’ “Barbara 
Frietchie,” “My Psalm,” “The Eternal 
Goodness,” and a few others. Bliss 
Perry, editor of the “Atlantic,” pro- 
vides a brief introductory chapter. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT— 
THE BOY AND THE MAN 
By James Morcan. 

Theodore Roosevelt has - been so 
abundantly “written up” and pictured 
in newspaper and periodical; his ex- 
ploits in statecraft and in the jungle, 
his books and his “big stick,” and 
what not else, are so familiar to the 
world, that a biography of him while 
yet in the very prime of life may seem 
superfluous. But the fair-minded 
reader of Mr. Morgan’s attractive 
book, one-sided as he may call it, 
must nevertheless admit that it is an 
astonishing record—and a_ beguiling 
one at that. There is no attempt at 
fine writing, so called, for it is a sim- 


NATURE BOOKS 


GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS. 
By Maser Oscoop WricHt. 

A pleasant bookful of instruction 
given in simple story form, and con- 
densed in such a way as not to be 
alarming. Flying, migration, the kinds 
of birds, are all treated of, and while 
the book was designed for teachers in 
rural Connecticut it will meet the needs 
of children in any of the Eastern 
States, and be as useful at home as in 
the school. 


ple presentment of facts, yet with the 
sort of art that lures one on from 
page to page just to see what new 
revelation of achievement or of char- 
acter will come next. Mr. Roosevelt 
started in life handicapped—not by 
poverty, but by wealth and bad health; 
not by obscurity, but by a conspicuous 
family name and connection. Perhaps 
young America knows him best to- 
day as rough rider, huntsman, and 
President. We hear much of his 
strenuous life, but who realizes, for 
instance, to what extent this strenu- 
ousness includes his accomplishment 
as a reader of fine literature? Mr. 
Morgan gives a list of the books which 
the President has read in the past two 
years; the list begins with Herodotus, 
runs through eight or ten of the Greek 
classics, then through great historians, 
essayists, poets and novelists of later 
date, down to Andersen, Dickens, John 
Burroughs and a carefully selected 
list of mastermen in letters. What- 
ever one may think of Mr. Roosevelt 
in politics, or in any other walk of 
life, one cannot but ponder seriously 
the estimate of the late Speaker Reed, 
who said that Roosevelt was a New 
World Bismarck and Cromwell com- 
bined. Roosevelt in politics, who that 
is immersed in such responsibilities as 
he can match him as a devourer of 
literature? Mr. Morgan’s’ work is 
well done, and is to be recommended 
as a stimulus for youth as well as for 
maturer readers, if for no other rea- 
son. 


The Macmillan Company. 





Illustrated by many full-page half- 
tone pictures, and some colored plates. 
The Macmillan Company. 


WHOSE HOME IS THE 
WILDERNESS. 
By Witturam J. Lon. 

More studies in animal life, with 
pleasing pictures. The bear, the wolf 
and the wild goose are among the 
subjects. 








Ginn & Co 





THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
PAINTING. 
By CuHartes H. CarFin. 

The American mind, as a rule, turns 
to other things than art, and the knowl- 
edge of what our nation has done in 
art’s direction—limited though its 
achievement was in the beginning—is 
not so widespread as it might be. For 
this reason it would appear that a 
good-sized handbook like Mr. Caffin’s 


has a special field of usefulness open 
to it, and is certain to be popular. 
Beginning with Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary conditions, he traces the growth 
of the national spirit, the growth oi 
landscape painting; the English iaflu- 
ence, then the influences of Diisseldorf 
and Munich, of Barbizon, and so on 
down to the present day. In his sum- 
ming up he finds American art a little 
too moderate, lacking force and con- 
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viction—too amiable, in short. It is 
very agreeable to have enlightening 
little notes of comment under each of 


TRAVEL AND 


the three hundred and eighty-four il- 


lustrations. 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
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LITERARY RAMBLES IN 
FRANCE. 
By Miss BerHam-Epwarps. 

A book concerning French literary 
artists would seem an anomaly if it 
were without something of the grace 
and precision so characteristic of its 
subjects. Happily, Miss Betham-Ed- 
wards possesses a gift of style. 

It is very delightful, her literary 
rambling, in which brevity and selec- 
tion are never forgotten, and which 
presents us with vivid little sketches 
of famous Frenchmen and the places 
so associated with their genius that 
the genius might almost be said to 
have created the places. Montaigu, 
sacred to that Rouget de Lisle whose 
impromptu “Marseillaise” rendered 
him immortal; the Angouléme, the 
Limoges, the Saumur of Balzac; St. 
Georges de Didonne, the scene of 
Michelet’s La Mer; Nohant, which 
spells George Sand; the Carcassonne 
of Nadaud and the Brittany of Emile 
Souvestre—they are all here. Perhaps 
we are most grateful to the author, 
however, for her lightly touched study 
of Flaubert, that amazing literary 
artist whom she puts before us in his 
bourgeois town in such a lovable and 
unexpectedly human light. Altogether, 
they make a wonderful group, these 
great Frenchmen, and our interest in 
them is perennial. 


A. C. McClurg & Co 


CHINA IN LEGEND AND 
STORY. 
By C. CAMPBELL Brown. 

This is China from a new point of 
view, showing that the Chinaman is 
not a mere automaton, but a creature 
of passions and emotions just as other 


men are. The author has lived among 
the Chinese for ten years, and has col- 
lected from them this group of folk- 
tales that will come as a surprise to 
most readers. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


FROM GRETNA GREEN TO 
LAND’S END. 
By KatHariInE L&E Bates. 
This is a collection of delightful 
sketches which have already appeared 
in “The Chautauquan.” It was a lit- 
erary pilgrimage which the author 
made, and her design in writing these 
sketches was to make her readers ac- 
quainted with some places in England 
which are not well known, but which 
deserve to be remembered because of the 


great lights of literature born therein 
or in some way pertaining to them. 
As England has been rather rich in 
great literary men, it was an impossible 
task to cover all points or to do more 
than give some sidelights on those 
which were visited. The author has 
attempted less to instruct her readers 
than to charm them with her delight- 
ful descriptions of places and people. 
The Lake Country, Warwickshire, 
Cornwall and Devonshire, as well as 
other places, she has revealed anew by 
the illuminating touch of a discrimi- 
nating and sympathetic pen. The book 
is nicely illustrated and is prepared in 


gift-book form. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


POLAND. 
By Louis F. Van NorMan. 

If Americans have a very erroneous 
notion of Poland, it is to a large ex- 
tent the fault of the latter. Students 
of history need not be told how great 
and how admirable were her services 
to Europe for centuries in keeping 
back the hordes from Asia; how gal- 
lant were her soldiers, how beautiful 
her women, how profound her scholars 
and how temperamental the ruling 
classes. But the ordinary reader 
ought to know more of the history 
of the partitioned kingdom of the 
land of Copernicus and Chopin, 
of Kosciuszko, of Sienkiewicz, and 
Helena Modjeska. To name the great 
men of Poland from the beginning 
would require columns of space, and 
many persons of ordinary intelligence 
would be surprised—seeing that Pol- 
and is now a mere geographical ex- 
pression. In a series of interesting 
chapters, Louis E. Van Norman gives 
us an excellent sketch of the land that 
was Poland and of the people who 
still would make Poland. He must 
needs sketch her career briefly, but he 
has done it in a fascinating way which 
justifies the title of his book, Poland. 
the Knight Among Nations. The 
author has traveled through the coun- 
try and knows her history. He gives 
us a touch of the romantic side which 
stirs the imagination and makes one 
regret more than ever that the king- 
dom was raped by the three surrounding 
nations. Poland is not, as many sup- 
pose, a land where there are only Jew 
traders and coal miners. It is the 
land of poetry and_ song, the land 
where imagination runs riot and where 
under more fortunate circumstances 
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there might be now one of the great- 
est of European nations. It is a sym- 
pathetic as well as critical commentary 
on a people to whom the world owes 
much. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


THINGS SEEN IN EGYPT. 
By CrivE Hoiianp. 

A handbook for the traveler in 
Egypt, with facts put concisely and 
arrangement such as to give the best 
service in the least time. There are 
many small photographs. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
By W. S. Monroe. 

The Turkish Empire and its people 
are made the subject of a running ac- 
count which follows page photographs, 
photographs and text both being in 
the brown familiar to gift books. The 
work is, on the whole, well done, good 
authorities being followed. The illus- 
trations center at Constantinople. 
While the author, W. S. Monroe, 
shows no special gift, his volume is 
that useful thing, a popular narrative 
precisely suited to present conditions. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


THE CONGO AND COASTS OF 
AFRICA. 
By RicHarp Harpinc Davis. 

In his usual entertaining fashion Mr. 
Davis deals with the coasters on their 
way to the West Coast or the Congo, 
the twenty millions of people who in- 
habit the Congo region, and the mon- 
arch who practically controls it; Amer- 
icans in the Congo; hunting the hippo, 
and other subjects. And as_ usual, 
along with the entertainment he con- 
veys a good deal of information of a 
sort to lead the reader to get more for 
himself. Illustrated by half-tones. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 


ITALY THE MAGIC LAND. 
By Lian WHITING. 

This latest publication of Miss 
Whiting aims to give the reader a 
picture of the prismatic social and 
artistic life of the Eternal City, begin- 
ning with the Rome of Thorwaldsen 


and Canova and ending with the Rome 
of Fogazzaro and Carducci. Thus she 
has portrayed a _ long procession of 
brilliant visitors, from Goethe’s time 
to that of Henry James—an infinity of 
material worked up in rather unusual 
fashion. 

The octavo volume is illustrated by 
sixteen full-page plates from photo- 
graphs. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


BROWNING’S ITALY. 
By Heren A, CLARKE. 

Chapters from the history and liter- 
ature of Italy as interpreted by Brown- 
ing’s poetry. Many selections from the 
poet are given. The book is a hand- 
some one, profusely illustrated, with 
a cover that recalls Maxfield Parrish’s 
work. 


The Baker & Taylor Company. 


THE CONTINENT OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 
By Francis E. Crark. 

This is South America, written up 
from the standpoint of a missionary. 
The descriptive work is excellent, the 
information accurate, and the whole 
suffused by the charm of a big and 
rare personality. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


GREECE AND THE ZGEAN 
ISLANDS. 
By Puiuip S. MaArpDEN 
The Greek Archipelago has come to 
be a fashionable  visiting-place for 
tourists. Because of this, Mr. Mar- 
den’s excellent descriptive work will 
be welcome. It serves not only as a 
practical guide, but its value as a well- 
written travel book will mean much to 
its readers. Technicalities are omitted, 
and the chief end in view has been to 
make a readable and_ useful hand- 
book for persons who visit Greece, or 
who, not being able to do so, still have 
an interest in knowing about modern 
Athens, Crete, Delos and other cities 
and islands that are apt to mean little 
save as they recall ancient history. The 
book is artistically illustrated with 
photographs. 
Houghton, Miflin & Co. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


DARWINISM TO-DAY. 
By Vernon KELLocc. 

The ordinary man of intelligence 
who makes no pretense of keeping up 
with scientific and technical progress 
other than to get a general outline is 
apt to be befogged over the condition 
of what is loosely called “Darwinism.” 
He hears that no sooner had the theo- 
logians given in than scientists turned 
around and rended the doctrine of 
evolution, and that Darwin and all his 


works are discredited. To remove 
such an impression one need only read 
Darwinism To-day, by Professor Ver- 
non L. Kellogg. Evolution was not 
discovered by Darwin. It was pro- 
pounded by Goethe, Lamarck, and 
others long before. What Darwin did 
was to formulate his theory of natural 
selection to account for the variation 
in species, and as a corollary to prove 
his view of the descent of man 

It is true that the theory of natural 
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Land 
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The Book News Monthly 


selection has been much disputed, but 
it is not true that any scientist of emi- 
nence rejects the doctrine of evolution 
by the differentiation of species. The 
only question is as to what causes it. 
Our author thinks that natural selec- 
tion as propounded by Darwin cannot 
stand without considerable modifica- 
tion, but that all efforts entirely to 
supersede it have failed. His book is 
an exceedingly erudite examination of 
all the literature on the subject. Fair- 
ness is shown toward all, and while he 
holds that the matter must long re- 
main open, and may never be closed, 
his own view is that “an automatic 
modifying principle which results in 
determinate or purposive change” is 
all that is necessary to add to ‘the 
theory of natural selection. But he 
thinks it will require immense study 
to prove this or anything else that is 
true, and holds up biology as the most 
fertile field open to human study, the 
one where the greatest discoveries 
seem certain to be made. 


Henry Holt & Co 


THE TEMPLE OF VIRTUE. 
By Pau REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 

It is a peculiarity of human nature 
that it is very apt not to have a sense 
of proportion in its ideals. The pendu- 
lum swings too far, first from love, 
then from reason. The Temple of Vir- 
tue is a book which sounds a clear and 
tonic call back to what the great minds 
and rich periods of human history have 
shown to be essential if we would 
have the perfected life; and in reading 
it one enters that diviner zir breathed 
by the noblest of the ancient Greeks 
and the wisest of the Hebrews. He- 
brews and Greeks alike agreed that 
Courage, Temperance, Prudence (or 
Wisdom) and Justice were the four 
most conspicuous virtues, and _ the 
foundations of all that made life su- 
premely worth living; while Greeks 
and Romans deified, not such cardinal 
virtues only, but many others. The 
completing element which Christianity 


gave the world was Love—the altar, 
the place where the sacred fire burns, 
and the heart of the entire structure. 

We need to be reminded of this 
nobly pagan view, and of the truth that 
strength is as necessary to a character 
as beauty—and beauty indispensable 
And we owe a debt of gratefulness 
to Mr. Frothingham for indicating, 
so simply and so finely, somewhat of 
the height and breadth of the main 
pillars in the Temple, as well as for 
giving the altar its meed of precious- 
ness and power. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


THE STEADY LIGHT. 
By JENNIE Fotsom Mori. 

This little book is an earnest appeal 
to the reader to consider life seriously. 
The usual fiction reader will likely 
taboo it as dry and prosy, for its mis- 
sion seems to be to urge humanity to 
think that life means more than 
amassed riches at the sacrifice of 
health and happiness. 

Look to the goal and “let your light 
so shine” that-your fellow-toilers will 
aim to reach the heights which you 
are climbing to the bright beyond. This 
is the substance of the book, and it 
gives an entirely new conception of 
the so-called hindrances and daily 
trials. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


THE HERESY OF JOB. 
By Francis Courts. 

A large, attractive volume in which 
the Book of Job is reprinted, with in- 
troductory matter of a scholarly and 
iiluminating order, notes of impor- 
tance, and reproductions of William 
Blake’s “Illustrations of the Book of 
Job; invented and engraved by Wil- 
liam Blake,” and first printed by him 
in 1825. The Prologue and Epilogue 
are in prose; the Debate is arranged 
metrically. It is an interesting and 
useful volume. 

John Lane Company. 





By W. E. Soorui.. 

One of the noteworthy things about 
the literature of missions is its ex- 
tensity. It covers a large intellectual 
field as well as an intense spiritual in- 
terest. It is a fact, for instance, that 
many of the written languages of the 
globe owe their origin to the inde- 
fatigable scholarship as well as to the 
unselfish devotion of the missionary. 
The Rev. W. E. Soothill’s A Typical 
Mission in China is in evidence here. 
The book hails from nearly a quarter- 


MISSION BOOKS 


A TYPICAL MISSION IN CHINA. 


century’s experience at Wenchow. It 
abounds in topics—discussing the mis- 
sionary himself and _ his ways and 
means; the converts and their churches ; 
medical work; women’s work. Even 
opium has its chapter. The last five 
chapters are on the native and foreign 
religions of China—in which there is 
nothing very new perhaps, but con- 
densed accounts so grouped by one 
who has witnessed the reality are very 
useful for the mission student at home. 

Many of the foregoing themes are 
to be found with greater or less ampli- 














tude in other late missionary writings; 
but the chapter on “Bible Translation” 
speaks more uniquely and by the card 
—for Mr. Soothill is himself the 
translator of the Wenchow New Tes- 
tament, the author of a Pocket Chinese 
Dictionary and other linguistic per- 
formances. In what he says of trans- 
lation, one can easily see how neces- 
sary have been the Bible revisions in 
English as well as in other tongues, 
for little things in language make 
colossal differences. The author’s 
style is somewhat diffuse, but it car- 
ries much _ first-hand information, 
touched up with sallies of humor, as 
well as independent observation and 
scholarship. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


THE SOUL MARKET. 
By OtiveE CuristrAN MAtvery (Mrs. 
Archibald MacKirdy). 

This is a book which tells us how 
“the other half” of London—its East 
End workers—lives. The author is 
an Anglo-Indian who came to London 
to study music, but became interested 
in slum work, leaving the West End, 
where she might have shone as a star, 
to amuse itself, while she chose to live 
in the East End and see for herself 
just how the poor lived. Mrs. Mac- 
Kirdy’s revelations are not new, but 
they show that little has been done to 
raise the “submerged tenth” in Lon- 
don. The unemployed who parade the 
streets so often, and who _ provide 
texts for many sentimental sermons, 
are, in her judgment, “unemployed 
mainly because they are unemployable 
They have made up their minds that 
they will not work.” In view of this 
fact, the evidence of which seems in- 
controvertible, we are inclined to think 
that while we hear much in these days 
of compulsory education as a cure-all 
for social distress, a little compulsory 
work would be a good thing for the 


THE OPTIMISTIC LIFE. 
By Ortson Swerr MarpeEN. 

Dr. Orison Swett Marden is well 
known as the originator and editor of 
“Success Magazine.” He is_ better 
known as a popular essayist always in 
the interest of the true success which 
comes from high ideals and noble con- 
trol in the business of life. Some 
persons call him the Samuel Smiles of 
America. Dr. Marden’s new _ book, 
The Optimistic Life, is no less char- 
acteristic than his previous works. His 
sentiment is high and sincere, but with- 
out any trace of mawkish sentimental- 
ity. He gives us reasons for his ad- 
vice and he abounds in citations and 
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ESSAYS ON VARIOUS THEMES 





unemployed. In London the workers 
are crushed in order that the drones 
may live on their toil. Mrs. Mac- 
Kirdy has a brave word to say on the 
question of race suicide, but her con- 
clusions would not be approved by 
President Roosevelt or by the Church. 
Nevertheless, what she says is only 
too sadly true. The whole book is 
packed full of first-hand observations 
by a keen, educated and sympathetic 
investigator who has lived through the 
experiences she has preserved for the 
reader. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 


CITIZENS OF TO-MORROW. 
By Avice M. GUERNSEY. 

A fifth volume added to the “Home 
Missions Study Course.” It takes up 
the Indian, the Negro, the Spanish- 
American, the factory child Mormons, 
and the mountain population of the 
South. Each of these subjects has its 
description, its study of conditions, 
questions, program, and references to 
authorities, brief and easily obtained. 
For the purpose proposed the whole is 
admirable, and it closes with a sum- 
mary of the work of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society. Independ- 
ent and non-denominational schools 
are in general excluded. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 


WAIFS OF THE SLUMS AND 
THEIR WAY OUT. 
By Lronarp BENEDICT. 

The Chicago Boys’ Club, the model 
of much such work conducted by J. F. 
Atkinson, is the basis of this werk. 
Boys on the streets, working girls and 
their dangers, the value of the woman 
visitor, the value of industrial train- 
ing in individual cases, each treated 
from the light of experience, give a 
summary of the city boy problem. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 


quotations from exemplary lives. If 
he cautions against a fretful, morose 
temper, he shows that it is expensive— 
consuming energy and vitality to no 
good end. If he condemns the habit 
of invalidism, giving up when you 
“don’t feel like it,” you ruin self-dis- 
cipline and self-poise. A glance at the 
table of contents shows that this book 
is applicable to all classes. Marden is 
a radiating hitter and always from the 
shoulder. Better still, he is a beckoner 
and an amiable persuader. Portraits 
of fourteen distinguished men add at- 
traction and stimulus to the text. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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From The Queenly Mother 


One of the most 
scholarly volumes 
on music 
written in recent 
times 
'\|By the late 
John K. Paine 


The Book News Monthly 


THE CHEERFUL LIFE, 
Edited by E. W. Watrers. 
Some persons seeing a small volume 
with the title The Cheerful Life will 
be tempted to push it aside as of the 
lollypop variety. Not so. It is a col- 
lection of essays, eleven in number, by 
English writers, chiefly divines, who 
are looking at cheerfulness from vari- 
ous points of view—as duty, as philos- 
ophy, as beauty; in religion, in adver- 
sity, in the home, and so forth. A 
comfortable stimulant to thinking and 
feeling and doing. 
Eaton & Mains. 


THE QUEENLY MOTHER. 
By Marcaret E. SANGSTER. 
More of Mrs. Sangster’s charming 


DRA 


JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND. 
By Bernarp SHAw. 

A volume of Shaw plays including 
“John Bull’s Other Island,’ “Major 
Barbara,” and “How She Lied to Her 
Husband.” Arnold Daly has produced 
these plays with some degree of suc- 
cess, and readers’ generally will be 
glad to have this convenient volume. 

Brentano’s. 


COLUMBUS. 
By ArtHur DoucHErty REEs. 
This attempts “to depict the greater 


HISTORY OF MUSIC TO THE 
DEATH OF SCHUBERT. 
By Joun K. PAIne. 

A few years before his lamented 
death, Dr. John K. Paine, Professor 
of Music in Harvard University, be- 
gan a rewriting and compilation of 
his lectures for publication in book 
form. ‘This work was completed only 
to the death of Schubert, and the ma- 
terial for the remainder of the book 
was in such unmatured condition that 
it could not be used as his. The com- 
pleted portion of the manuscript has 
been edited with copious notes by 
Albert A. Howard, with the codpera- 
tion of Mrs. Paine and others. 

As these lectures were designed not 
alone for those studying music, and 
were intended to be philosophical as 
well as historical, the result is a work 
of unusual interest. It is free from 
ponderous erudition or a multitude of 
details. It gives in brief compass a 
history of the development of primeval 
music into a highly complicated art, 
with some account of the composers 
who accomplished this progress. In 
showing the slow development of nota- 


FOR THE MUSIC LOVER 


essays, in which her big heart, her 
kindly feeling and her wide experience 
go to the making of a book that will 
be essentially helpful and uplifting. 
The publishers have spared nothing 
in making the volume beautiful. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


ADVENTURES IN 
CONTENTMENT. 


By Davin Grayson. 

Sound, sweet, quiet, with something 
in it of the good earth the writer loves 
and turned to joyfully after dull ex- 
perience of stone walls. Such books 
are like a breath of country wind and 
always to be welcomed. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


MA 


emotional periods in the life of Colum- 
bus” and his incessant conflicts. It is 
in dramatic form, 

John C. Winston Company. 


UNIVERSAL NEURASTHENIA; 
OR, THE HOUSE OF REST. 

By Marcaret DoANE GARDINER. 

A drama which starts out to be 
Shawesque, but ends by not being any- 
thing very definite. However, it is 
most daintily printed and bound. 

Robert Grier Cooke. 


tion, of counterpoint and canon to the 
elaborate compositions of modern 
times, the author has given us not only 
a painstaking narration but an _ illu- 
minating exposition of the halting 
steps by which the human mind mas- 
tered the intricacies of harmony, and 
the mechanical means by which ex- 
pression can be given to the creations 
of the musician. We get here more of 
the subjective side of music than the 
purely objective—an explanation of 
growth in music as well as an indica- 
tion of the results achieved. It is a 
work for any cultivated person, be he 


musical or not. 
Ginn & Co. 


CHATS WITH MUSIC LOVERS. 
By ANNIE W. Patrerson. 

“Heart to Heart” directions from 
music teachers to music pupils on the 
attitude of the listener; methods of 
practice, suggestions as to singing— 
somewhat out of date—hints on com- 
position, preparation for examinations, 
getting an engagement—wholly from 
the English standpoint, the author 
being a teacher of music in Dublin, 
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and teaching organ-playing, entertain- 
ing and publishing. On each of these 
the advice is somewhat patronizing 
and assumes the bitter social struggle 
of English life. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


STARS OF THE OPERA. 
By Mase, WaAGNALLsS. 

A new edition of a book issued in 
1889. The text has been thoroughly 
revised, and recent interviews and pic- 
tures have been added. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


THE WAGNERIAN ROMANCES. 
By GertrupbE HALL. 

The object of this work is “to give 
an idea of the charm and interest of 
the original text of the Wagner operas 
and of Wagner’s extraordinary power 
as a dramatist.” 

While the stories are somewhat 
simplified, they follow the Wagner 


THE GREATER ENGLISH 
POETS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
By Witt1aAm Morton PAYNE. 

The twelve poets discussed by Mr 
Payne are beyond all question the 
“greater” poets of the last century. 
When one has named Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lan- 
dor, Browning, ‘Tennyson, Arnold, 
Rossetti, Morris and Swinburne, one 
has counted the richest treasures of 
verse, not only of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but of the generations between 
the days of “Eliza and our James” and 
the present time. Mr. Payne has re- 
stricted his volume to a discussion of 
the twelve poets in their relations to 
the world of thought and action. The 
purely zsthetic side of the poet’s work 
is subordinated to the main purpose, 
and is treated only when it is essential 
to a proper understanding of the con- 
text. The method pursued, while per- 
fectly legitimate, gives a rather one- 
sided view of the subject, and espe- 
cially with regard to Keats, Rossetti, 
Morris and Swinburne, a whole world 
of wondrous music is left out entirely. 
It is only fair to say, however, that 
Mr. Payne has worked diligently in a 
field that has been furrowed many 
times, and while the subject is a large 
one fora single volume, the author has 
given substantially the relation of the 
poets to the thought and facts of their 
time. Mr. Payne has read with a clear 
eye and quick sympathy the works of 
the poets, and of his reading he has 
made a volume that will assist those 
who seek a more extended acquaint- 
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libretti so closely that the reader’s 
knowledge of the story is tested to 
keep apace. 

John Lane Company. 


THE WAGNER STORIES. 
By Fitson Younc. 

The heart of a music lover will be 
reached by the charming manner in 
which these romantic stories have 
been told by Mr. Young. 

The book is a treasure house of 
facts, telling the stories of the Wagner 
operas, with such delightful simplicity 
that it brings them within reach of all, 
and the reader is familiarizing himself 
with the study of the dramas while 
being entertained by the pleasing 
stories. The object seems to be “to 
give a better and more complete idea” 
of the original studies, which hitherto 
have been little known except to Ger- 
man students or ardent music enthu- 
siasts. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 





ance with English poetry than the 
average text-book gives. 

The chapters contained in the book 
are founded upon lectures given by the 
author at the Universities of Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas and Chicago. With some 
slight changes they are printed as orig- 
inally read. The style and artifices 
of the platform are retained, and the 
several chapters are really lectures and 
not essays or studies. Mr. Payne.has 
made liberal use of quotation from the 
poets and their critics, but even the 
fastidious reader will agree that the 
verdicts of the book are in nearly every 
instance based upon sound and pains- 
taking study. It should be superfluous 
to point out to Mr. Payne the fact that 
it is no longer in fashion to call the 
first Napoleon “a Corsican brigand.” 
But such small blemishes are few, and 
the easily recognized merits of the vol- 
ume should gain it a wide circle of 
readers. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A 
DRAMATIC THINKER. 
By RicHarp G. Mourron 

This book is a reissue of Professor 
Moulton’s volume published about four 
year ago and entitled The Moral Sys- 
tem of Shakespeare. As the book is 
supplementary to the author’s earlier 
work, Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist, the old title was misleading, 
and it was misunderstood by most 
readers. The title has been properly 
changed to one more exact, and cer- 
tainly more attractive. The introduc- 
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tion has been entirely rewritten, and 
the changes in the text have been con- 
fined to merely verbal ones. The 
appendix, containing formal schemes 
of the plot of each of the Shakespear- 
ean plays, has been preserved. In its 
present form the general reader will 
find the book helpful and convenient 
in the prosecution of Shakespearean 
reading. 

The Macmillan Company. 


INQUIRIES AND OPINIONS. 
By BranvER MATTrHEWS. 

Twelve bright, stimulating and sug- 
gestive essays are gathered in this 
volume. Mr. Matthews can provoke 
thought, even when he arouses antag- 
onism. The range of his inquiries has 
been pretty wide, and none is more 
courageous in the expression of his 
opinions. Conservative readers, how- 
ever, will have their patience sorely 
tried by Mr. Matthews’ “reformed” 
spelling. “Mist,” “discust,” “thoroly,” 
are words strange enough to make 
persons not nearly so precise as Quin- 
tilian gasp and stare. But while we 
have abundant evidence of Mr. Mat- 
thews’ opinions in regard to spelling, 
he is contented with teaching by ex- 
ample and his chapters are devoted to 
topics of a more serious nature. 

The essays discuss such subjects as 
“Literature in the New Century,” “The 
Supreme Leaders,” meaning, of course, 
the men who have in the world’s his- 
tory proved themselves greatest in 
art, poetry, science, war and politics; 
“An Apology for Technic,” and “Old 
Friends with New Faces”’—two very 
clever papers—“Invention and Imagi- 
nation,” in which an old subject is 
treated gracefully and with point, and 
a particularly interesting studv of “Poe 
and the Detective-story.” The essay 
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on Mark Twain is_ notable as a 
thoughtful study and appreciation of 
America’s most widely read living 
author. Mr. Matthews aptly calls 
Huckleberry Finn the “Odyssey of the 
Mississippi,’ and thinks future genera- 
tions will rank Twain with Cervantes 
and Moliére. This judgment may be 
considered by some readers, perhaps, 
as overshooting the mark. The point, 
however, is one worthy of discussion. 
The last four essays in this volume 
are devoted to the modern novel and 
the modern play. “Ibsen the Play- 
wright” is, perhaps, the strongest as 
criticism, although “The Literary Merit 
of our Latter-day Drama” is an able 
defense of the best types of contem- 
porary drama; while the “Art of the 
Stage-manager” is an _ essay which 
lucidly describes a profession of which 
the uninitiated have but an imperfect 
idea. The main position of Mr. Mat- 
thews will withstand any attack. For 
he believes in a sane and healthy liter- 
ature which eschews shams, and he 
finds the possibilities of such a litera- 
ture in the time in which we now live. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A REVIEW OF HAMLET. 
By Grorcek Henry MILEs. 

First printed in 1870, this “review” 
was intended as a lecture to be de- 
livered by Edwin Forrest, and also to 
be used as a text-book for advanced 
students in English literature. Edwin 
Booth thanked Professor Miles for it, 
and a great English critic has recently 
declared that “no more _ vigorous, 
subtle and original contribution to 
American Shakespearean criticism has 
ever been made.” 

The “Hamlet” was the only essay 
finished of the contemplated series. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


BOOKS OF HUMOR 


SONNETS OF A BUDDING 
BARD. 
By Nrxon WATERMAN. 

The pictures by John A. Williams 
give the best part of this book, though 
Mr. Waterman’s verses are very amus- 
ing. 

Forbes & Co. 


THE BLOTTENTOTS. 
By JoHN Prosper CARMEL 
Ink blots, fantastically formed, give 
the pictures in this book, with comical 
rhymes to match. 


Paul Elder & Co 


J. ARCHIBALD McKACKNEY. 
3y Rarpw D. PAINE. 
One of this author’s inimitable char- 
acterizations. The “Collector of 








Whiskers,” is a _ creation. Wallace 

Morgan retains the spirit of Mr. 

Paine’s humor in his live drawings. 
Outing Publishing Company 


QUIPS AND QUIDDITS QUES 
FOR THE QURIOUS. 
3y Joun B. Tass. 
Keen rhyme of the comic sort by a 
man capable of better things. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


THE QUITE NEW CYNIC9Q’ 
CALENDAR FOR 1908. 
By E. W. M. Grant, O. Herrorp and 
A. MIZNER. 
The wisdom in it is said to be re- 
vised, and the cover is of lilac ging- 
ham with cat and sphinx imprinted 


thereon. 
Paul Elder & Co. 
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Across Widest Africa. By A. Henry Savage 
Landor. $10.50, postpaid. Two volumes. 

Admiral’s Light. By Henry Milner Rideout. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

American Birds. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

American Philosophy. By I. Woodbridge Riley. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

Bohemia in London. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Book of Joys, A. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Book of Noble Women, A. By. E. M. Wilmot- 
Buxton. $1.50, postpaid. 

Boyhood Days on the Farm. By Charles Clark 
Munn. $1.15, postpaid. 

Broken Road, The. By A. E. W. Mason. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Columbus. By Arthur Dougherty Rees. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Conquest of Cancer, The. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Correct Bridge and The Laws of Bridge. By 
M. S. Hess. 25 cents. 

Courage of Blackburn Blair, The. 
Talbot Kinkead. $1.08, postpaid. 

Court of Philip TV. By Martin Hume. 
postpaid. 
Cradle Tales of Hinduism. 
Noble. $1.60, postpaid. 
Crimes of Urbain Grandier and Others, The. 
By Alexandre Dumas. $1.35, postpaid. 

Cupid the Cowpunch. By Eleanor Gates. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Essays Out of Hours. 


By William Lovell Finley. 


By Arthur Ransome. 


By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


By C. W. Saleeby. 


By Eleanor 


$4.00, 


By Margaret E. 


By Charles Sears Bald- 


win. $1.00, postpaid. 
Ewing’s Lady. By Harry Leon Wilson. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Grant, Lincoln and the Freedman. By John 
Eaton. $2.00, postpaid. 
Gray Days and Gold. By 

$2.00, postpaid. 


Gray Lady and the Birds. 


William Winter. 


By Mabel Osgood 


Wright. $1.75, postpaid. 

Great Plains, The. By Randall Parrish. $1.73, 
postpaid. 

Gymnastic Games. By E. H. Arnold. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Halo, The. By Bettina von Hutten. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Handbook of the Trees of the Northern States 
and Canada. By Romeyn Beck Hough. $8.00, 


postpaid. 
By Gelett Burgess. $1.08. 


Heart Line, The. 
Heart of Old Virginia, The. By Alice Maude 


Ewell. $1.00, postpaid. 
Heart of the West. By O. Henry. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Life in the Homeric Age. By Thomas Day 
Seymour. $4.00, postpaid. 
Life of Louis XI, The. By Christopher Hare. 


$2.50, postpaid. 


Life and Public Services of George Luther 
Stearns, The. By Frank Preston Stearns. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Light-fingered Gentry. By 


David Graham 


Phillips. $1.08, postpaid. 
Mother. By Owen Wister. 90 cents, postpaid. 
Murillo. By Albert F. Calvert. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


My Merry Rockhurst. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. $1.08, postpaid. 

Napoleon. By Max Lenz. $4.00, postpaid. 

Narratives of Early Virginia. By J. Franklin 
Jameson. $3.00, postpaid. 

Nature’s Own Gardens. By Maude U. Clark. 
$6.00, postpaid. 

Nether Millstone, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Newfoundland and Its Untrodden Ways. By 
J. G. Millais. $6.00, postpaid. 

Optimist’s Good Morning, The. 
Hobart Perin. $1.50, postpaid. 

Our Country Home. By Frances 
Hutchinson. $2.00, postpaid. 

Out of Chaos. By Prince Michael Trubetzkoi. 
$1.60, postpaid. 

Pages from an Adventurous Life. By J. E. 
Preston Muddock. $5.00, postpaid. 

Princess and Another, A. By Stephen Jenkins. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Prince Karl. By Archibald Clavering Gunter. 
90 cents, postpaid. 

Rheingold and Walkiire. By 
50 cents. 

Rigoletto. By Francis Burgess. 50 cents. 

Ripening Experience of Life and other Essays, 


By Fred M. White. 


By Florence 


Kinsley 


Wakeling Dry. 


The. By William V. Kelley. $1.50, postpaid. 
Road, The. By Jack London. $2.00, postpaid. 
Salon, The. By Helen Clergue. $3.00, post- 

paid. 


Sand-Burrs. By George Carpenter Connor. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Story of American Painting, The. 
H. Caffin. $2.50, postpaid. 
Story of the Ring, The. By 

$1.00, postpaid. 
Sunday Night Suppers. By Christine. Terhune 
Herrick. 75 cents, postpaid. 
Terriers, Their Points and Management. By 
Frank Townsend Barton. $2.00, postpaid. 
Thomas Gainsborough. By William B. Boul- 
ton. $2.75, postpaid. 

Under the Crust. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Under the Pompadour. By Edward W. Jen- 
nings. $1.08, postpaid. 

Under the Southern Cross. By 
Robins. $1.50, postpaid. 

Universe, The. By F. A. Pouchet. $1.75. 

Van Rensselaers of Old Manhattan, The. By 
Weymer Jay Mills. $1.50, postpaid. 

Venetian Life. By William Dean 
$3.75, postpaid. 


By Charles 


S. &. 


Hamer. 


Elizabeth 


Howells. 
















































$15.0 


A reliable machine for administering vibratory 
massage. 

Its use stops pain instantly—restores 
increasing circulation, 

Indigestion, Headaches, Rheumatism, and Deafness 
yield to vibration. 


Our booklets tell how ; 


Lambert Snyder Vibrator, now $2.00 


Mailed to Any Part of United States 


A. D. COOKE, 910 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


health by 


write for them, 


Ciype Fircu’s ADVICE. 


At a dinner given in his honor in New York 
not long ago, Clyde Fitch told of the advice he 
once gave to an aspiring young novelist who 
worried him with his books. It appears that 
the embryo Fielding was better qualified to sell 
shoes than write novels. One day he came 
to Mr. Fitch in a great state of mind. He de- 
clared: 

“No one will read my manuscripts. ‘There 
is a conspiracy of silence against me.” 

“Join it,” advised Mr, Fitch. . 

Saturday Evening Post. 
in the 


HAIR GOODS &, 


Patent Puff Clusters—$2.00. 
Patent Pompadours—$1.50. 
New patent Pompadours— 


$3.00. 


Second quality Switches, long 
hair, 75c., $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

German Hair Switches, long 
hair, at $3.50 and $5.00. 

Wavy Switches,long hair,from 
$2.50 up. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
Switches at $6, $7, $8, $9, $12, 
$14, $16 and $18. 


BECK’S HAIR STORE . 36 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Largest 
Stock of 


All Spencerian Pens are good writers, 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work. All easy, velvety writers. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


have smooth and carefully ground points. 
Perfect temper, great elasticity. Send 
6 centsin stamps for sample card 
of 12, all different 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, NewYork. 


His REVENGE. 

In the small compartment for smokers at the 
rear end of a train going out of Norfolk a few 
weeks ago sat three commercial travelers and 
an old farmer whose dilapidated exterior made 
very plausible the story he told the conductor. 

“T’m only a poor lone man,” he said, with 
tears in his eyes. 

“T haven’t a cent in the world. But my 
daughter is dying’—here he almost broke down 
—‘and I want to see her. Please don’t put 
me off. It’s only sixty miles.” 

“Nothing doing,” said the conductor, though 
with a touch of pity. “Orders are orders. 
You'll have to get off at the first station.” 

“It’s all right, conductor,” said one of the 
drummers. “I’ll pay for him. How much?” 
And he drew a roll of bills. 

“Not on your life!” cried the farmer; “thank 
you just the same, though.” And, drawing out 
his own rather substantial roll, he paid his fare. 
The conductor grinned, and passed on. 

“Gentlemen, I owe you an explanation,” said 
the farmer to his astonished companions. “Five 
years ago this darn railroad ran over one of 
my cows—ran over her in broad daylight, be- 
fore witnesses. I sued the company for forty 
dollars, but their cussed lawyers beat me out 
of it. Since then I’ve been trying to get my 
forty every way I could, and, by hook or crook, 
I’ve beat ’em out of thirty-seven of it. It was 
the other three I was tryin’ for now.” 

Harper’s Weekly. 


MANUSCRIPT ro seit’ 


Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Har AND HA tr. 

High-school Teacher—‘Sometimes you appear 
really manly and sometimes you are quite effem- 
inate. How do you account for it?” 

Student—‘It’s hereditary, I suppose. One- 
half of my ancestors were males and the other 
half females.” 

School Board Journal. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THEY REMIND FORGETFUL ONES 


GOOD BOOKS ARE WORTHY 
OF THE RIGHTFUL OWNER. 


OF A GOOD BOOK PLATE 


SOOk fRlates 


FOR BOOK LOVERS 


Quality to suit all tastes and prices to fit all purses. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. * 


BUCKELMUELLER 5 FranklinSt., BUFFALO,NY. 


New View oF ESPERANTO. 

“Are you studying Esperanto, Mr. 
asked the linguist. 

“T am not,” said the Idiot. “I can talk too 
much in English if I want to.” 

“It is a fine language,” said the linguist 
“Condensed, concise, and easily acquired.” 

“No doubt,” said the Idiot. “But I don’t care 
for potted tongue.” 


Idiot?” 


Broadway Magazine. 


BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of these printed with your 
name as follows :—$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.75 

$5.00—S00, $8.00—1000. 
(Special designs made to order.) 


THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 
COMPANY 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


Must Nor Do Ir Acarn. 

An elderly gentleman, a_ stranger in New 
York and not sure of his way, stopped a young 
man on Fifth Avenue and said: 

“Young man, I would like very much to go 
to Central Park.” 

The young man became very thoughtful for 
a moment and then, looking the old gentleman 
in the face, said: 

“Well, I don’t mind your going just this 
once, but don’t ever, ever ask me to go there 
again.” 

From Judge’s Library. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proofthat it is the best. All 
grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 


Adam Pfromm & Co., Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia 


STRICTLY COMMERCIAL. 
“Do you ever quote Omar Khayyam?” asked 
the literary girl. 
“No,” answered the busy broker; “we never 
handle any stock that isn’t listed.”—Washington 
Star. 


| A Subscriber to THE BOOK NEWS 
MONTHLY is anxious to secure the 


numbers for March and November, 1905, and 
for January, 1906. If anyone will send these to 
us, we will gladly pay five cents each for them 
and the postage. Address N. B. Carson 


THE BooK NEWS MONTHLY PHILADELPHIA 


GENUINE SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


IS SOLD IN EVERY COUNTRY 
BY ITS REPUTATION 


ALWAYS FULL AND 
FRESH ASSORTMENT 
AT WANAMAKER’S, 
ACKER’S AND 

OTHER LEADING 
; FOR & S 
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Catchel- annin 


27 to 414 To. 6t6 ft. 


Philadélphia. 
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“The Kodak Baby Book” 


D who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies "\\, : 

quality of stationery for 

their correspondence, should inquire for 

Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 


A helpful little booklet telling how to 
successfully keep a photographic record 
of the baby—how to make the pictures, 
how to arrange them. Illustrated with 
a dozen home pictures of the author's 
own baby. 


Free at any Kodak Dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


SPEED. 


An Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotch- 
man were one day arguing as to which of the 
three countries possessed the fastest trains. 

“Well,” said the Englishman, “I’ve been in 
one of our trains, and the telegraph-poles have 
been like a hedge.” 

“T’ve seen the milestones appear like tomb- 
stones,” said the Scot. 

“Be jabers!” said Pat, “I was one day in a 


supplied to the trade b train in my counthry, and we passed a field of 
PP y turnips and a field of carrots, also a field of 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, cabbage and parsley, then a pond of water, and 
we were going that quick that I thought it was 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. broth!”—London Tit-Bits. 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. . - : : BOSTON 
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GOGGG MISCELLANEOUS \QOQGGGS 


Cardinal Gibbons urges 
all Catholics to 


“Get a Bible—and read it. wane is good for the priest ought to be profitable to the 
a  POOpie. 





«‘Use the Manual of Prayers in your devotions: the prayer-book authorized by 
——_—_—_—_—_—_——— es the Plenary Council of Baltimore.’”’ 


Holy Bible. (Douay Version.) Old and New Testament with annotations and 


references, and an Historical and Chronological Index. Translated 
from the Latin Vulgate. Largest and clearest type ever used in a Bible of its size. Thirty-two 
full-page engravings and eight beautifully colored maps of the Holy Land. A family register 
for marriages, births and deaths. Size, 5%x8inches. Boundin Egyptian : 
Seal, plain sides, leather lined, round corners, red under gold edges Price, $3.00 


The official prayer-book for American Catholics. Prepared under the super- 
Manual of Prayers. vision of the late Archbishop Corrigan; has the imprimature of Cardinal 


Gibbons and the endof sement of all ae ne and Bishops. Size, 4x5 inches. Bound in Turkey 
, = back, Id title, blind ban back, d Ss, red d Id 
Morocco, limp back, go itle in s on back, round corner: under go Price, $2.00 


No Money in Advance Required 


On request we will send you the Manual of Prayers and the Holy Bible 
prepaid. After five days’ examination you send us the price, $5.00, on receipt of 
which 

we will send you, absolutely free, 
the ‘‘Faith of Our Fathers’’ by Cardinal Gibbons, handsomely bound 
in cloth, Or, after five days’ examination, you may return the Manual] 
and Bible at ourexpense. Your name in gold on cover, 25 cts. 
extra, each book. 


Address Dept. “S,” JOHN MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Headquarters for Theological books and Church goods. 


THE COMPLETE AND CONVENIENT 


SPENCERIAN 1908 BOOK 


— se 8 


Smooth points—finely ground ; tough rolled A | A I O G 
steel; great elasticity ; proper shape and slit- 


ting—that’s the Spencerian Penin a few words. (ine eee) 

There’s a style for every purpose, a pen to — 
“fit”? your hand. Sample card containing 12 
different varieties sent on receipt of 6 cents 
to cover postage. and practical guide in the selection of 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 


Mailed free to any address. It is a thorough 


volumes for the library—in the discriminate 


Te Mission or LE?rers. buying of gift books and books for leisure 


“So you are writing stories,” said the friend. hours. 

“Not exactly,” answered the cynical littéra- 
teur; “I am merely furnishing a_ certain G@, It is also a help in making 
amount of text to keep the illustrations from 


running into one another.” Your 1908 Subscriptions 
Washington Star. 


by its extensive and special list of magazine 


A U T te oO fe gy combination offers. 


having MSS. they wish brought out in 


book form are invited to communicate with JOHN WANAMAKER 
BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
835 Broadway, New York PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Ba Send postal for beautiful new Catalogue, | 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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LININGS 


All of them so beautiful in finish, so unique in character, so rich in color, that 
they have become the standard among discriminating women for every lining need. 


Prices 15c to 45c the Yard——Each a Lining Luxury 


Used in place of silks and satins, Hydegrade Linings add elegance to 
garments, reflect taste in home decoration, give lasting beauty to fancy work. 
There isn’t a lining need in any home that cannot be filled perfectly by 
Hydegrade. ‘They are the most durable fabrics made. Notably adaptable for 

All Garment Linings, Petticoats, Underbodices, Kim- 


onos, Dust Coats, Quilts, Head Rests, Sofa Pillows, 
Draperies, Foundations under all Lace Work, etc. 





Simply ask for Hydegrade at the lining counter—then make your selec- 
tion. All in 100 shades—36 inches wide. Be sure you see HYDEGRADE 


on the selvage. If not at your dealer’s, write. Write for our valuable book, 
*‘*The New Idea in Liaings,’’ 
containing a mine of information interesting to any woman. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York-—Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta 
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The Event of a Lifetime! 


To have had Beethoven himself as your guest 
for one whole evening—to hear him, the Genius of the Piano, render with 
his own fingers selection after selection—the Moonlight Sonata, the Sonata 
Pathétique, his Farewell to the Piano, or any other of his own immortal 
works you cared to hear. What a memory for the years to come! 

And yet you have only to forget for the moment the player seated at 


THE ANGELUS PIANO 


through which, evening after evening, those same strains respond to his touch 
with all the magic of the master’s hand, to know how real his presence is 
and to feel how priceless is such music when so superbly rendered. 


But the miracle of the ANGELUS PIANO is that you, yourself, are the musician. With 
its possession the dearest dream of your life is actually realized—it gives to you, absolutely, that 
which you have longed for time and again, ever since you were old enough to experience a real 
desire. The ANGELUS PIANO enables you to play 
this music for yourself. Without practice or study of 
any kind, it gives to your unskilled fingers the ability 
to produce anything in all piano-music that you care 
to play. 

And more, the ANGELUS PIANO gives you the 
MELODANT and PHRASING LEVER, those won- 
derful patented expression devices which enable you to 
play asartistically and as brilliantly as any pianist you 
have ever listened to. If you are particular about the 
quality of your music and aspire to become a_ real 
musician, you have only to hear and pla: the 
ANGELUS PIANO yourself to appreciate what the 
exclusive MELODANT and PHRASING LEVER 
mean to you and to your playing. 

Before purchasing a piano of any kind, don’t fail 
to hear the ANGELUS PIANO. You will then 
realize the difference between the original and its THE ANGELUS PIANO 
imitators. 


Pdgls tat! THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 27:20 ji%; 


Established 1876. MERIDEN, CONN. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
























































HARPER’S LATEST FICTION 


BETWEEN THE DARK AND 
THE DAYLIGHT By W. D. Howells 


Mr. Howells has here gone into that strange realm just 
bordering on normal every-day life, and has written a 
series of tales about normal and real people in some very 


novel, even abnormal, situations. Ilustrated. Price $1.50 


BARBARY SHEEP By Robert Hichens 


‘A story of love and passion, and again the scene is the desert, 
whose wild enigma the author depicts with alluring charm.”’ 
4. Louis Republic. With Frontispiece. Price $1.25 


THE FAIR LAVINIA 
AND OTHERS By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
Stories admirable in their tender humor, their intensities of 


repressed feeling, their homely tragedies, and delicate, amusing 
sketches of village life Illustrated. Price $1.25 


SANTA FE’S PARTNER 


By Thomas A. Janvier 


The story of humorous and lively doings ina little New Mexico 
town, where the railroad and other conventions of civilization 
abruptly end. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


MAM’ LINDA ‘\ By Will N. Harben 


A stirring novel of the South to-day,\and a new and significant 
treatment of the negro question. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


THE SECRET AGENT By Joseph Conrad 


That master of English style, Joseph Conrad, has here written 
astory of intense interest dealing with the anarchists and 
under-world of London. Price $1.50 


THE SETTLER By Herman Whitaker 


A splendid novel of the great Northwest. Bravery and savagery, love and temptation, humor and 
pathos, characteristic of the great primeval country, have a part in the tale. 
With frontispiece. Price $1.50 


EBEN HOLDEN’S LAST DAY A-FISHING _ By Irving Bacheller 


This is a new story of Eben Holden. It reveals him, old though he is, a true lover of good sport, 
and shows that time cannot change his gentle humor, his caustic wisdom, and his simple kindness. 


Price 50 Cents 


THE EXPLOITS OF ARSENE LUPIN By Maurice Leblanc 


The wonderful exploits of a gentleman burglar. As told by himself, they make a story of sheer 
delight. His engaging originality and cleverness promise to win him fame greater than any man 
ever had. Price $1.25 


FROM VAN DWELLER TO COMMUTER By Albert Bigelow Paine 


A typical and humorous story of city and suburbs, Illustrated. Price $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers . New York 





